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HE princes of the vegetable 

kingdom,” the great naturalist 
Linnzus called palm-trees, and the title is 
certainly merited by the beauty, even grand- 
eur, which so many varieties possess. 

Although only about six hundred species 
are well known, the entire number is set 
down at between eleven and twelve hundred, 
following Bentham’s definition that “a spe- 
cies comprises all the individual plants 
which resemble each other sufficiently to 
make us conclude that they are all, or may 
have been all, descended from a common 
parent.” 

The ordinary fan-palm is nowadays so 
frequent an ornament of conservatories that 
most persons are familiar with its appear- 
ance, and it is as curious as it is interesting 
to trace the gradual change and development 
up to the stately cabbage, cocoanut, and date 
trees. 

The fan, like other low sorts of palms, 


has a broad unbroken leaf merely decorated 
with a ribbon-like border; but the kinds 
which, owing to their height, must live 
exposed to the fury of desert or sea winds, 
display leaves divided into numerous feath- 
ery segments. It is this provision alone 
which prevents the leaves being torn in 
tatters and secures the tree itself from the 
danger of uprooting by tempests or sand- 
cyclones. Away back in the mist of the ages, 
these determined efforts at self-preservation 
must have begun, and natural selection 
retained those among the tall palms which 
developed vigor and skill in the matter of 
separating their foliage into countless plum- 
age-like leaflets. 

The uses of the palm are almost as 
numerous as its varieties. In the countries 
to which it is indigenous, it supplies the 
inhabitants alike with food, drink, fuel, and 
materials for their dwellings. Certain kinds 
furnish oil, wine, wax, starch, and sugar, 
and the fibres of the leaves make strong 
ropes. 

America can point with pride to the 
possession of the genus known as the 
cocoanut, since only one sort is found in 
Asia and Africa, and that a very inferior 
specimen. It is a marvelously beautiful and 
graceful tree, reaching to a great height— 
though it is branchless, like nearly every 
other palm. The flowers grow in heavy 
clusters about the top, where later the nuts 
hang in bunches of a dozen crowded close 
together. The leaves are from twelve to 
fifteen feet in length; they are used to 
thatch houses and to make mats and beds. 
The finest filaments are woven into elegant 
carpets; the coarser are used for brooms; 
and, after this, the stems, which are about 
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three inches thick, furnish good fire-wood. hidden the shoot which gives this palm its 
The outside rind of the fruit yields the fibre ugly name. The cabbage is white, some two 
from which cocoa matting is manufactured, feet in length, cylindrical in shape, and 
and the white: kernel gives an abundant oil. about the thickness of a man’s arm. When 

An extensive genus known by 
botanists as the Areca reaches 
its perfection in the cabbage- 
palm or royal palmetto of the 
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Indies and South America, and 
is perhaps the handsomest and the 

stateliest of the entire tribe. The 
stems of the full-grown trees aver- 
age seven feet at the base; a hun- 
dred and twenty feet is an ordinary 
height for them to attain, and speci- 
mens are recorded as reaching the 
enormous altitude of one hundred 
and seventy feet. The upper por- 
tion of the trunk looks like a care- 
fully turned and polished baluster, 
green in color, gradually swelling 
from the root, then diminishing to 
the summit, where it expands into 
branches that resemble a mighty 
plume of ostrich-feathers, whose 
beauty is difficult to realize by one 
not accustomed to the luxuriance of tropical eaten raw, it tastes like an almond, though 
vegetation. Among the topmost leaves is it is more tender and delicious; and, when 
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poiled, is excellent with meat. Unfortu- 
nately, in order to obtain this delicacy, the 
noble tree must be felled to the ground. 

The palm so often mentioned in the Bible 
is the date, the fruit of which is not only a 
staple article of food in Arabia and Africa, 
but is largely imported into Europe and 
America—our own country, in fact, consum- 
ing such vast quantities as to prove that it 
has become a favorite national delicacy. 

The date-tree verifies Mrs. Browning’s line 
—“The palm-grows upright in a realm of 
sand.” It is indeed, like the Arab, a true 
son of the desert, and never thoroughly 
thrives far away from the great Sahara. 
Still, by one of those apparent contradictions 
which are among the wisest provisions in 
natural economy, a copious supply of water 
is absolutely requisite to its life. The Arabs 
say “it stands with its feet in the water, and 
its head in the scorching fires of heaven.” 

As an English naturalist well says: 
“Deprived of the palm, the desert would be 
utterly uninhabitable; the oases would be 
obliterated, as they only exist through the 
life of that patient, sand-loving, salt-water 
drinking tree. What the camel is among 
beasts of burden, that the date-palm is in 
the vegetable world.” 

Syria and Algiers are the most northerly 
points at which its fruit will ripen to perfec- 
tion, and even on the Mediterranean slope of 
Africa it can with difficulty be persuaded to 
grow north of the Atlas range. The desert 
is its natural dwelling-place; there it flour- 
ishes and exults in all the fullness of 
strength. 

By the salt lakes and pools of the mighty 
Sahara it grows grandly toward maturity, 
offering its branches as a protection against 
the blaze of an African sun—no poor lost 
wanderer imprisoned in the waste of sand, 
but a stately monarch standing proud, erect, 
merciful, and bountiful in the midst of his 
chosen kingdom. 

There are regions of the Sahara where 
the oases are artificially aided, sometimes 
actually produced and cultivated through the 
assistance of man. Water in these districts 
there is, but it lies hidden under beds of 
gypsum which effectually prevent its ever 
reaching the surface. When the industrious 
Arabs desire to form an oasis and plant a 
date-grove, they. remove the crust of white 
sulphate and set their palms in the hollow 
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of the water-bearing trough beneath. As 
the trees mature, their tops form a dome of 
refreshing green between the pitiless glare 
of sand and sky, that looks like a glimpse 
of the islands of the blessed to the eyes of 
the weary traveler. 

Palms belong originally to the great order 
of one-seed-leaved plants which includes 
grasses, cereals, lilies, and orchids. As the 
date-palm grows, it gradually acquires the 
segmented and branch-like leaves which 
render it so different in appearance from its 
relative, the fan-palm. Its growth, however, 
always remains very like that of a lily; 
it produces a single undivided stem, never 
branching out like oaks, maples, or any other 
species of real tree. As in the case of the 
lily, its long leaves spread from every side 
of the stem, it possesses a round head of 
branching foliage and a cluster of thickly 
set flowers. “But the leaves of the date- 
palm,” to quote again from the authority 
already given, “instead of being long, nar- 
row, and blade-like, as is the case with most 
lilies and grasses, are divided into numerous 
beautiful segments, arranged like the sepa- 
rate barbs of a feather on each side of the 
stout midrib.” 

In its wild state, the date, of course, is 
propagated from seed; but, in cultivating it, 
the Arabs employ suckers, and for an excel- 
lent reason. The date is bisexual: the male 
flowers, which produce the-pollen, growing 
on one tree, and the female, which bear the 
embryo dates, on another. The Arab knows 
that suckers from female specimens always 
follow the sex of their mothers; whereas, 
if he sows seed, he cannot be sure whether it 
will come up a fruit or pollen bearing individ- 
ual. If there are no wild male trees in the 
neighborhood, he takes care to set out two 
or three, which reach maturity a little earlier 
than the females. At the end of eight years, 
the suckers begin to produce fruit, but do not 
attain their full prime till nearly two decades 
later. 

The date possesses a special interest to 
botanists, because it was the tree which first 
drew their attention to the difference of sex 
in plants. These two distinct sexes in the 
date were noticed by the ancients, and Pliny 
mentions a fact which every Arab date- 
grower finds true to-day. In the wild state, 
the blossoms impregnate themselves—at least, 
the work is done by the wind and wandering 
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PALM-TREE IN BLOSSOM. 


insects; but, although the cultivated date- 
trees are precisely the same species, in order 
to obtain fruit the cultivator is obliged to 
have recourse to art. When the blossom- 
season arrives and the flowers of both kinds 
are in full bloom, boys climb to the top and 
gather the pollen-bearing clusters, which 
they carry up the female trees and hang 
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within the ex- 
pectant  fruit- 
bearing spathes. 
The date-palm 
blossoms in April, and a 
goodly sight it is, tower- 
ing fifty feet in the air, 
with luxuriant clusters 
of flowers springing from 
its trunk and clothing it 
with hanging sprays. 
At the top, a crown of 
long feathery leaves 
waves gracefully back 
and forth with every 
breath of air; for again 
be it remembered that, 
branch-like as they look, 
they are only leaves, im- 
mense and deeply cut. 
The blossoms are legion, 
=- and the effect in the 
mass is very beautiful; 
but taken separately the 
flowers are small, and, though lilies in type, 
imitate jonquils by being inclosed in a large 
sheath, from which in due season the ripe 
dates protrude. The clusters of fruit vary in 
weight from twenty to forty pounds, and a 
single palm will produce as many as two 
hundred pounds of dates in a season. 


“From the point of view of man, with his 
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selfish conceptions,” says Grant Allen, “the 
use of the date is to serve merely as a human 
food-stuff. But, from the point of view of 
the tree itself, its use is something quite dif- 
ferent: to serve as seed for the reproduction 
of the date-palm species. For this object, it 
consists of two distinct portions, both having 
reference to its normal animal surroundings 
—but one of them attractive, the other repel- 
lant. The date, in fact, if I may venture to 
personify it, wants to be eaten; but the stone 
wants, if possible, to escape that painful fate. 
In other words, it is because the outer half 
of the fruit is sweet and nutritious, while 
the inner half is inclosed in a hard nut- 
shell, that the date-palm has become the 
one universal monarch of the desert. 
For, just as insects are carriers of 
pollen, so are the birds and mam- 
mals carriers and dispersers of 
seeds and nuts. 

“Tn the case of the date, 
it is no doubt the common 
tailless Barbary monkey 
that has mainly per- 
formed the function 
of planter and 
propagator. The 
monkey can 
readily climb 
the slender 
stem, and, after 
eating the soft and 
pulpy external ~ 
portions, he 
throws away 
the stones or / 
carries them 
off in his 
cheeks, leav- 
ing many 
afterward 
in spots 
where they 


are likely to germi- 
nate. Of course, he 
throws many on jf the bare 


sands of the 
they will have 
ing in life; 
himself 
and the fg 
courses, 


desert, where 
little chance of succeed- 
but, on the whole, as he 
mainly frequents the oases 
neighborhood of the water- 
he is most likely to scatter 
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the seeds in the very spots where the special 
conditions of the tree’s existence are realized 
in all their fullness.” 

The date-palm 
lives a couple 
uries; but 
days end 





ordinarily 
of cent- 
its bearing 
soon after 
it reaches 
a hun- 
dred, and 
then, when 
not pre- 
served for 
the making 
of wine from 
its sap, it is 
cut down for 
the sake of the 
timber. The 
wood, however, 
is poor, owing to 
the pliability of 
the trunk, and 
beams from it can 
bear no heavy 
weight, though they 
serve the Arabs for 
their small low dwell- 
ings. 
It is impossible to over- 
estimate the value of the 
date-palm to that child of 
the Sahara; it may fairly be 
\_ termed the furnisher of all his 
needs, a means of support in 
youth and prime, and the prop 
and giory of his old age. It gives 
him food, drink, fuel, shelter, and 
its fruit is his one source of revenue 
and the sole article of commerce which 
links him with the outer world. When 
the thrifty Arab reaches manhood, he 
plants a palm-grove or joins with him sev- 
eral members of his tribe in the undertaking, 
and can reckon with security on the gradual 
acquirement of what he terms wealth, count- 
ing from the first season of fruitage, which 
will return year by year with increasing lux- 
uriance long after he has passed away. 
Under its plumed canopy, he possesses a 
fertile garden; his well is there, the horse 
and camels which the annual profits of the 
grove have enabled him to buy rest there, 
his family dwells there, his neighbors assem- 
ble there, and there his life drifts peacefully 
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and uneventfully on, and, when he is gath- 
ered to his fathers, the grove proves a legacy 
for his children and makes “his memory 
blessed.” 

The descendant of Ishmael loves his 
palm-tree as dearly as he does his horse, 
and displays his strong imaginative faculty 
in the poetical names he bestows on it 
and the fairly human qualities which in his 
florid language he represents it as possessing. 
He addresses it as “ Encourager of my soul,” 
and adds: “Thy life- producing blossoms 
are the evidence of thy thoughtfulness for 
thy poor brother, the desert wanderer.” To 


i From Flower to Fruit. 
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the female, he says: “ Wonderful thou art 
among trees, and thy rich fruits are thy 
glory, as her children are a crown to the 
human mother.” 

Along the Mediterranean coast of Morocco 
and Algiers, palms of different species form 
picturesque features in every landscape and 
are of great mercantile importance, if not 
the vital necessity which the date-tree is to 
the Arab of the desert. 

Nothing can be imagined more delightful 
than a winter’s sojourn in those latitudes. 
In these days, journeys can be performed 
almost as rapidly as by means of the 


enchanted 
carpet in 
the Arabian 
Nights, and 
it certainly savors of 
magic to find oneself 
suddenly transported 
from the bleak cli- 
mate of Northern 
Europe to a Moorish 
villa, set like some fantastic flower 
on the emerald slopes near the 
\\ golden sea, warmed by the breeze 
whose breath is still heated by 
desert fires, and overhung by a sky 
of matchless turquoise and bery]. 
It is very easy, too, to reach that land of 
enchantment from our own shores; and, 
to any lover of the sea, the voyage will 
form of itself an experience never to be 
forgotten. A line of steamers runs between 
Palermo and New York, and, both coming 
and going, these boats touch at Gibraltar, 
leaving only the narrow strait to traverse 
in order to reach Morocco or Algiers. These 
great vessels are exceedingly comfortable, 
and, as they are entirely manned by Italian 
sailors, the traveler feels, from the moment 
of going on board, as if he had entered some 
foreign realm. 
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Ten or twelve 
days are con- 
sumed in the pas- 
sage to Gibraltar, 
and, as one is 
always sailing 
southward, the 
air rapidly 
grows softer 
and warmer, 
and the breeze 
brings sweeter 
messages from 
the almost tropi- 
cal country be- 
yond the line 
where sea and 
sky seem melting into 
one, 

It may be midwinter 
when he sets forth; 
but, before many suns 
have risen and set, the 
voyager forgets that 
cold winds and storms 
exist, and each succes- 
sive day the charm deepens 
till he feels as if sailing in 
a fairy barque across an 
enchanted sea. 

Then, on some_ bright 
morning or in the midst 
of some gorgeous sunset or 
under the lambent glory of 
the full moon, the ship casts anchor 
in the harbor of Gibraltar, and, after 
another brief journey, the pilgrim 
reaches his destined goal. 

It is not merely a new country— 
it is a new world, in which he finds 
himself. 

The palm-trees stand about, whispering 
strange secrets told them by the breeze, 
birds of wonderful plumage flit past, blos- 
soms of strange sorts and rainbow-tints 
dazzle the eye, and the sense of complete 






A MOORISH VILLA. 


rest is something to which mod- 
ern life nowhere in Christen- 
dom can offer a parallel. 


REWARD. 


BY HATTIE HORNER. 


THE diver has sailed on the boundless sea, Oh, life is a wide and an untried sea, 
O’er its wrecks and its woes he doth weep; And I weep o’er its storms and its strife, 
But he’ll brave it and ride it again with glee, And yet I will dare it—defy it! for thee, 


For the pear] that he finds in the deep. Thou pearl of my love and my life! 
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UP GARRET. 


BY ELIZABETH P. TRAIN. 


A COUNTRY-HOUSE full of guests, and a 
hopelessly wet day! A terribly trying com- 
bination for any hostess. At least, so thought 
Mildred Wolcott, as she stood wrapped in 
perplexity, wondering in what way she should 
entertain the men and women quartered tem- 
porarily in her hospitable mansion. Her 
anxious reflections were interrupted by the 
entrance of curly-headed Mignon, her eight- 
year-old little daughter. 

“Mamma,” pleaded the child, coaxingly, 
“may we go up garret for a rummage? 
Please say yes, dear mamma; it’s so rainy, 
and we are so tired of everything.” 

Mrs. Wolcott hesitated a moment, and that 
moment brought about her own salvation 
and the little one’s undoing—that is, as far 
as their several desires were concerned. A 
bright light of relief flashed into her eyes, 
and, stooping, she pressed a fervent kiss upon 
the wistful rosebud mouth upturned to hers. 

“Sweetheart,” she murmured, gratefully, 
“you have saved mamma’s life—or her 


reputation as hostess, at least. No, my dar- 


ling, you cannot have the garret this morn- 
ing, as mamma wishes to use it herself; but 
play contentedly in the nurseries now, and 
after lunch you shall rummage in the garret 
all you want. Run off now, like a good 
child.” 

The Priory, as the Wolcott mansion at 
Bellair was called, was of as venerable an 
age as American houses ever attain to. But 
one family had ever owned it, and succeed- 
ing generations had accumulated a vast and 
various furnishing, that gave a somewhat 
singular character to the old dwelling. Its 
strong point was picturesqueness, and it was 
one of the few Southern homes that the war 
did not desolate. 

Filled with her happy inspiration, Mildred 
Wolcott hastened away to her guests, whom 
she found grouped around a cheerful fire in 
the wide hall. As she approached them, she 
noted with a shudder the air of desultoriness 
and ennui that overshadowed them. 

“You poor dear creatures!” she cried, in 
her bright joyous voice. “Bored to death, 
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aren’t you? And this miserable weather 
shows no sign of lifting. But cheer up, for 
I have ascheme to propose, which at least 
has the virtue of novelty. My garret is a 
real curiosity-shop, and I fancy you will find 
sufficient amusement for the whole morning 
in rummaging in it, as the children say. You 
have no idea of the odd queer old things it 
contains; indeed, I have not, myself. What 
say you—will you try my recipe for distrac- 
tion, and spend a morning up garret?” 

The assent was a general one, and soon 
the whole party were wending their way 
up the polished oak staircases. 

The Priory was a rambling structure, and 
its garret, running its entire length, was of 
a similar character. A huge raftered apart- 
ment, teeming with stores of antiquated relies, 
from which arose clouds of misty remi- 
niscences. A dim religious light pervaded 
the place and lent a dramatic atmosphere 
to the scene. Chests, boxes, and trunks, 
incapacitated chairs and tables, and a mis- 
cellaneous collection of broken and _ old- 
fashioned articles nearly filled the great 
space, and before many minutes the curious 
invaders were rifling with eager fingers the 
receptacles of their time-hallowed contents. 

A sudden exclamation and cry of surprise 
from one of the number arrested the keneral 
attention and fixed it upon an apparition 
which had stolen noiselessly from out the 
shadows and stood quietly regarding the 
group. The figure was that of a beautiful 
girl, whose dark Southern loveliness glowed 
richly from a long clinging gown of ivory 
satin, whose lustre appeared to be yellow 
and faded with age. The cut and fashion 
of the gown were of a long past date, but 
the clinging sprays of flowers that held in 
place the festoons of filmy lace were of the 
waxen blossoms which the capricious goddess 
of style has held sacred through generations 
of changing modes. A long delicate bridal 
veil was held in place by another garland 
of orange-blossoms, and from its misty folds 
peered forth the fair laughing face of a very 
modern damsel, 
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The first dumbness of wonder almost 
immediately gave way to a chorus of query 
and remark, 

“Geraldine Carteret!” “In the name of 
all that’s wonderful, where did you get that 
rig?” “Gerry, you beauty, you are certainly 
too lovely for anything!” “ Miss Carteret, 
you should be photographed!” “Where did 
that wedding-gown come from, Gerry?” etc. 
Such a hubbub of confusion that it was some 
moments before the girl could make herself 
heard. Then she turned and made’ her 
explanation to her hostess; 

“Dear Mrs. Wolcott,” she said, “I found 
the things in an old oak chest behind the 
partition there, and slipped them on. Do 
I look like any of your ancestresses? Why, 
you look grave! I have not displeased you 
by my folly, have I?” 

There was indeed a shadow on Mildred 
Wolcott’s pleasant face, as her eyes lingered 
on the fair picture before her; but it was 
rather a cloud of sadness than displeasure, 
and gave way to a smile of reassurance as 
she noted her guest’s evident distress. 

‘““No, no,” she said, quickly; “nothing of 
the kind, my dear. It is only the sad 
memories that haunt that gown which have 
affected me. Muriel Wolcott, the girl who 
was to have worn it, met with such an 
unhappy fate, her death was so tragic, that 
my sympathy with her sufferings always 
makes me a little mournful.” 

“To tell us the story, dear Mrs. Wolcott.” 
“Yes, do, do.” “Oh, please, Mildred.” 

So universal and earnest was the entreaty, 
that, in her character as hostess, Mildred 
felt that she could do no less than yield. 

“Well,” she said, finally, “find comfort- 
able seats for yourselves; excuse me a 
moment, and [ will try to set forth the 
pathetic history of Muriel.” 

She ran lightly down the winding stairs, 
and scarcely had her guests disposed them- 
selves in listening attitudes than she reap- 
peared, bearing a small miniature-case in 
her hand. 

“Many of you have seen this in the 
collection down in the library,” she said; 
“but you will look at it with more interest 
when you shall have heard the original’s 
romance.” 

She handed the case to,one of the men, 
who, after examining it, passed it on, until 
everyone present had made the acquaintance 


of the counterfeit presentment of the heroine 
of the forthcoming story.. The face that 
looked out from its setting of brilliants bore 
no shadow of resemblance to that of Gerry 
Carteret. It was of a rarely exquisite type, 
delicate, well-nigh fragile of feature, blonde 
of coloring, and almost plaintive in its 
childish innocence. Was there a foreshadow- 
ing of suffering in the sweet blue eyes and 
in the somewhat drooping curves of the 
beautiful mouth, someone asked, or was it 
only a fancy engendered by the suggestions 
of Mrs. Wolcott? 

Seating herself in a high carved chair 
whose worm-eaten tapestried seat had pro- 
cured its temporary banishment from good 
society, the lady began her tale. 

“Muriel Wolcott was my great-great-great- 
aunt. I think you all know that my hus- 
band and I were first cousins, therefore his 
Wolcott relatives are mine also. This girl 
Muriel was an only daughter, and was born, 
as this miniature attests, in 1760; therefore, 
at the beginning of the Revolution, she was 
between sixteen and seventeen. Her father 
was one of General Washington’s stanchest 
supporters, and his admiration for his chief 
amounted to an enthusiasm that caused him 
to regard the General’s enemies as his own 
personal foes. 

“Of course, being an errant branch of the 
Staffordshire Wolcotts, we had any number 
of English relatives; and occasionally a 
venturesome cadet of the house, in search 
of adventure, would stray to America, seek 
us out, and réceive hospitable entertainment 
at our hands. Thus it happened that, a few 
months after the Declaration of Independ- 
ence had separated America from the 
mother-country by. a wider gulf than that 
which nature had established, advices reached 
the Priory that Everard Wolcott, a lad in 
the diplomatic service of England, needing 
change of climate and distraction, would 
visit his American relatives for a short 
season. 

“Tt was a singularly and unfortunately 
timed visit. This country was in a state of 
great excitement, and the colonel, Muriel’s 
father, absent in the nation’s service. Mad- 
ame Wolcott was sorely perplexed, uncertain 
as to how her husband would approve of her 
entertaining as guest one of his chief’s 
enemies; for it was well known that the 
English Wolcotts cherished, in common.with 
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their countrymen, a bitter hatred of the 
General. Yet hospitality is a sacred law, and 
Madame Wolcott loved to exercise it. How 
could she refuse to receive a poor sick lad— 
one of her husband’s own kith and kin, too? 
In her condition of uncertainty, Muriel’s 
desires and opinions had considerable weight, 
and these all inclined to the young fellow’s 
side. It was so dull and lonely in this great 
house, with her father and brothers away. 
One can imagine how welcome would have 
been the advent of a young stranger. 

“So it came about that, two weeks later, 
a good-looking lad of twentytwo or so, with 
little of the invalid in his appearance, rode 
boldly in at the Priory gates and paused in 
what must have been admiration of a very 
fair picture: for I have it from Mistress 
Muriel’s own hand, that she looked ‘ exceed- 
ing well’ that day. I was fortunate enough 
to find, one day, some leaves from a diary, 
which I managed to decipher and transcribe 
as well as the faded ink and wretched spell- 
ing would permit. Luckily this scene was 
therein described, and, if I read it, you pro- 
saic products of the nineteenth century must 
agree not to scoff at that old-fashioned expe- 
rience of an old-fashioned girl—love at first 
sight.” Mrs. Wolcott opened a little book 
that lay in her lap, and read as follows: 

“To-day being Monday, I was very hope- 
ful that Cousin Everard would arrive, my 
mother having expected him on Saturday, 
only to our disappointment. Being very 
greatly desirous of seeing him at the earliest, 
I made off from the house without admonish- 
ing anybody, and, with George, the mastiff, 
in leash, took a hidden and winding way 
toward the lodge gates, that I might look 
on the young man as he rode in. My 
mother has given me a very great scolding 
since, telling me that my conduct was highly 
improper and misbecoming a young maiden. 
But yet Iam right glad I did it, and I am 
also most glad that it was Monday, and that 
I had on aclean muslin gown, being white 
with little pink roses beautifully disposed 
thereon. On my head was my wide hat, 
trimmed with white taffeta and roses, in 
which I look exceeding well. I had not 
been let wear it, if nurse had known of it, 
which I was most careful should not happen. 
I waited about the gates a wearisome time, 
trying to divert myself with picturing what 
manner of looking youth he might be, and 


hoping most ardently that he should be fair 
of face and of a merry disposition ; for truly 
I am exceeding weary of the long glum faces 
that have been about me since this war 
began. Finally growing sleepy with long 
watching, I bethought me of a device, and, 
pulling George close to the side of the road, 
I made him to lie down and seated myself 
beside him on the grass, resting my head on 
his broad back for greater ease. I have often 
slept thus, it being no great matter for me 
to fall asleep at any time. Being very 
certain that no horse could pass without 
awaking me—for I slumber lightly—I shut 
my eyes close and was soon dreaming a fair 
and sweet dream anent a gracious noble 
stranger who set me on his horse’s back 
to flee to distant parts of the world, in 
defiance of my parents’ will. Alas! the 
happy dream had a most foul and evil end, 
for scarce was I settled on the pillion when 
the animal did rise upon his hind legs and 
did throw both myself and my lover upon the 
hard and dusty ground. . 

“Tn sore distress for fear of my clean 
frock, I awoke with a start, to find that George 
had withdrawn himself from beneath my 
head and had arisen to challenge the intru- 
sion of a young man, the noblest I have ever 
seen, who was standing above me, gazing 
into my face with the kindest eyes in the 
world. My heart at once apprised me who 
the stranger was, and I fell all a-trembling, 
being much confused by reason of my dream 
and the most strange and ardent expression 
on his face. For a moment, we stood thus 
in foolish idleness, saying no word; then, of 
a sudden, he stretched forth his hand and 
took mine into it. 

“* Pray,’ he said, in a voice of most deep 
and thrilling melody, ‘is not this my cousin, 
Mistress Muriel Wolcott?’ And, as I stood 
blushing and tongue-tied after a fashion that 
must have seemed exceeding silly to one 
who had known the world, a most strange 
and unlooked-for thing happened, that sets 
my heart a-beating e’en now when I do 
think of it. 

“*T have a claim upon you, fair cousin,’ 
he continued: ‘the forfeit which one pays 
for being caught a-napping.’ And, before 
I fairly knew what he was thinking to do, 
he had stooped his head and dropped a kiss 
on my lips. 

“Truly, I know not how other maidens 
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-* may feel at their first embrace; but in faith “On the following afternoon, the colonel 
I it has set me all of a quiver, and I did makea arrived. His manner was harassed and pre- 
on vow to myself that, until my death, no other occupied, yet, in the midst of his cares and 
= man should ever do the like to me again.” anxiety, he had time to note the change 
"6 Mrs. Wolcott closed the little book and that had transformed his little maiden into 
ri dropped it into her lap. : a woman. They say he worshiped her, and 
lt “That is the last entry in the diary,” that, after he had received her first kiss of 
“ she said. “It is easy to divine that Mistress welcome, he held her a little from him, gazed 
" Muriel was too much occupied thereafter earnestly at her, seeming to search her face 
an to find time to scribble. Tradition goes on as if seeking some explanation. Then sud- 

to say that the young Englishman grew very denly a quiver passed over his rugged 
ry content with his new surroundings, and that features, he snatched her roughly to his 
‘ the inevitable result of the propinquity of breast, and kissed her again and again. 
ir two young and charming creatures of oppo- “A little later, and all the direful fore- 
“ site sexes was accomplished. These old bodings were realized. A terrible stroke 
k walls probably saw some very pretty love- had fallen upon the inmates of the Priory, 
. scenes enacted, and responded to the notes and tragedy was treading the boards close 

of some very tender amorous duets. Everard upon the heels of romance. Colonel Wol- 
: Wolcott made the Priory his headquarters, cott had summoned his wife to the library, 
ms but made frequent and long absences there- and there unfolded to her the reasons which 
d from, during which doubtless Mistress Muriel had caused his return. 

grew sadly impatient and despondent. “*Tnformation has reached headquarters,’ 
- “Good Madame Wolcott, heart and soul he said, ‘of a plot to assassinate our beloved 

occupied in the events of the nation’s General. A few dastardly Englishmen of 
. struggle for liberty, and undoubtedly regard- high position, looking upon Washington as 
ing her daughter in the light of a child, the chief rebel, have planned a conspiracy 
S failed to perceive what was going on under to murder him, thinking that, with his death, : 
a her very eyes. Relieved that the burden our efforts for liberty would cease. A young 


fellow who has shown considerable clever- 
ness in diplomacy has been selected as the 
tool to accomplish this cowardly purpose, 
and is now in this country to fulfill it. Fort- 
unately the base plot has been discovered 
in time, and the would-be assassin tracked 
to his lurking-place.’ 

“ Madame Wolcott turned pale and quailed 
before the look in her husband’s eye. 


of entertainment should be taken from her 
= shoulders, leaving her free to apply herself 
to the management of the estate which had 
devolved upon her in her husband’s absence, 
she allowed and even encouraged the inti- 
macy of the young people. 

“At last, the course of true love was 
threatened by interruption. A messenger 
from Colonel Wolcott arrived one morning, 


“ce 


— — -— 


~~ 


bearing a letter to his wife, in which he 
stated that important business was bringing 
him homeward, and that he should be at 
the Priory within fortyeight hours. For the 
first time in her life, Muriel dreaded her 
father’s return. Love’s instinct warned her 
that his presence would menace her happi- 
ness, Her forebodings were augmented by 
her lover’s despondency. From the moment 
the news had arrived, his spirits had begun 
to sink, and the girl felt her heart contract 
as she listened to his gloomy prognostica- 
tions. And yet he gave no adequate reason 


for his forebodings. Surely the mere fact 
that her lover belonged to a nation at enmity 
with her father and his adored generals was 
insufficient, the girl argued, to cause him 
to thwart her hopes and ruin her life. 


Nay, surely,’ she cried, ‘you do not 
mean to suspect our guest of this infamy ?’ 

“To suspect?’ repeated the colonel, sternly. 
‘No! to prove it. A meaner hound never 
lived, than he who has been sheltered for 
weeks beneath this roof. I would ask no 
greater joy than to kill him with my own 
hand. Yet this I may not do. He is a 
Wolcott; has been my guest, and—God help 
her !—I fear, my little one’s lover. For these 
reasons, I spare him; but, if Muriel indeed 
loves him, bid her urge him leave this house 
and country,at once: for, as God hears me, 
if I do not learn that he has set sail for 
England within twelve hours, I will deliver 
him up to justice.’ 

“Then came a sad time of parting. In 
vain the young fellow protested his inno- 
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cence and begged for a reprieve that he might 
establish it. The colonel’s proofs were con- 
clusive in his own sight, and no slightest 
delay was granted. Muriel clung to her 
father’s neck and begged and petitioned, 
sobbing in an agony of distress; but he was 
inexorable. 

“T suppose we can all imagine how sad 
the parting was, between the lovers. Prob- 
ably Everard Wolcott swore to return and 
prove how falsely he had been accused, and 
probably the girl believed him, as was her 
nature to. But, when weeks and months 
passed and no tidings came of the absent 
one, it is also natural to believe that hope 
torsook the poor child’s breast. Whether 
faith in him also departed, we do not know; 
but the sequel proves that her love at least 
remained constant to the end. The story 
says she pined away until her mother grew 
trightened and anxiously sought to divert 
her mind by inviting other suitors to the 
Priory; for, you see, the worthy woman 
could not rid herself of the idea that Muriel 
was but a child, and that the toy she had 
lost might be replaced by another. 

“At last, driven to their wits’ end, the 
perplexed parents resolved on heroic treat- 
ment, and determined to wed her to a man of 
their own choice, thinking that, once firmly 
established in wedlock, Muriel’s romantic 
dream would melt as dew before the sun. 

“Weary of life, with no strength for 
opposition—I fear the poor little thing was 
but a weak-spirited creature—utterly bereft 
of hope in the future, the girl allowed them 
to do as they would with her. 

“The wedding-day arrived, and with it 
the neighbors and friends who were to be 
guests at the altar of sacrifice. 

“The last touches had been given to the 
wedding-gown, and a summons had been 
sent for the bride. Then Muriel turned to 
her mother. 

““¢Mother,’ she said, ‘I have been your 
dutiful daughter, and, though my heart is 
breaking, yet I have obeyed the commands 
you and my father have laid upon me. 
Now, grant me one small request—leave me 
alone until I ring. . 

“They waited some minutes, but no sound 
reached them from Muriel’s room. The 
wedding-guests began to wonder, and the 
groom to grow impatient. At last, a maid 
was dispatched to knock softly at the bride’s 
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door. She returned to say that she had 
received no answer—the door was locked. 

“We can imagine what terrible fear 
and foreboding clouded the faces of the 
group gathered outside that silent room, 
A lever was applied, the door forced from 
its hinges, and, as it swung back into the 
room, a shudder of horror and pity swept 
over the assembled guests. Kneeling beside 
the wide canopied bed, shrouded in her 
bridal robes, with flower-crowned head fallen 
forward upon the spotless counterpane, was 
the lifeless form of Muriel Wolcott. No sign 
of struggle, no apparent cause of death, was 
visible; but on the sweet wasted face was 
a radiant smile, a token of infinite and 
eternal peace. It was afterward affirmed by 
a servant that a messenger had arrived about 
the wedding-hour with a letter for Mistress 
Muriel Wolcott, and that he had delivered 
it to her just as her mother left the room; 
but, as no trace of it was to be found, the 
story was supposed to be a sensational effort 
of imagination on the man’s part.” 

Mrs. Wolcott paused in the midst of a 
profound silence. Then a little ery broke 
from Geraldine Carteret. 

“See! see!” she exclaimed. ‘ Dear Mrs. 
Wolcott, only see what I have found in the 
pocket of this gown.” 

She was holding forth a yellow bit of 
paper, and at once a cluster of heads were 
bent over it, trying to decipher the almost 
illegible characters. But the ink had faded 
so greatly that but few of the faint letters 
were visible. 

Finally a look of comprehension dawned 
on Mildred Wolcott’s face. 

“T cannot read it,” she said, “but I can 
make out enough to understand what it is. 
The servant told no falsehood when he said 
that he had delivered a letter to his young 
mistress. There can be no doubt that this 
is it, and that it was from Everard Wolcott, 
exonerating himself from the charge of faith- 
lessness and explaining his silence. What 
that explanation was, we shall never know; 
but doubtless it was sufficiently satisfactory to 
cause Muriel to fall on her knees in thanks- 
giving and to bring that look of radiant 
happiness to her face. Probably the revul- 
sion of feeling was too great for the poor 
little stricken heart. Hark! there is the 
luncheon-gong. I do trust I have not tired 


you to death with my long story.” 
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CHAPTER III. 


WAS struck dumb with fright when I 

saw Theodora fall. All was confusion 

tome; the whole worldswam. I looked 
helplessly toward the church, but the sun- 
light was so bright I could not see; then 
[ looked down at my sister, and then I fell 
on my knees beside her, for sudden fear had 
entered my heart. She was white like death, 
even her lips, and just above the temple 
a drop of blood showed amid the soft light 
curls. Her eyes were closed; but, as I 
lifted her head, the lids quivered, she 
opened them, and, shielding them with her 
hand, asked softly : 

“What is it, Madge?” 

Aye, what indeed was it? Something 
thrown by someone had struck my sister; 
this only I knew. 

I looked eagerly about. There were only 
the grass and the sunlight and the pines 
beyond, sighing, sighing. 

Then Theodora tried to rise, but fell back 
and closed her eyes as in pain. She looked 
so white, I became quite frantic with terror, 
and, child-like, was ready to burst into wild 
cries; but, at this moment, I heard sounds 
of a horse’s hoofs on the road below, and 
soon saw the rider turn from the road which 
ran past Dulce Domum and take that which 
trailed past the church-yard and into the 
woods beyond. 

I called with all my might—called and 
waved my handkerchief. The stillness car- 


ried my voice, and its tone of distress 
attracted the rider’s attention. I could see 
him draw rein and look attentively toward 
us. I think he was about to ride on; but 
I ran forward and clasped my hands entreat- 
ingly, and then beckoned with frantic gest- 
ure. Seeing this, the rider guided his horse 
to a post, dismounted, threw the rein about 
the post, and came toward us over the high 
grass. 

He did not speak as I excitedly ran 
forward exclaiming only: 

“Theodora—my sister—she is hurt.” 

I fancied he did not at first understand 
or care, for he stood a moment gazing down 
at my sweet sister, as she rested there in 
the sunlight on the green grass. But, while 
he gazed, a something—I don’t know what 
it was, but some change—came over him; 
he stooped, lifted the slender form in his 
arms, laid the drooping head on his shoul- 
der, and carried her out of the sunlight and 
up to the church porch, and placed her on 
the floor, gently taking off her straw hat. 
And presently, when Theodora opened her 
dark eyes, he went within, brought out the 
old faded Bible-cushion, and placed it under 
her head, while I wiped away the little 
trickle of blood on her temple. 

All this time, the stranger had not spoken ; 
but he now turned and asked what had 
harmed Theodora, and, when I told all I 
knew, he quickly wert down the steps and 
walked off around the church, and in a few 
moments came back, asking Theodora if she 
felt better. 

My sister smiled faintly and whispered : 

“Te,” 

He did not ask who we were; he did not 
seem to have the least curiosity. He simply 
proposed getting water from the hollow 
below, where he said a spring arose in a 
certain clump of trees which he pointed 
out to me. I think he would have gone, 
only at this instant I saw Harold bounding 
up the hill; amazement expressed in every 
bound. 
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“There comes my brother! there comes 
Harold!” I cried, with delight. 

“Your brother? Then you do not need 
me,” said the stranger, looking toward his 
horse and apparently anxious to hasten 
away. 

Indeed, without further words, he had 
hurried down the wooden steps and was 
passing along beside the portico, when 
Theodora, who was lying near the edge, 
struggled into a sitting posture and reached 
her hand forward. She had drawn off her 
glove, and the little hand looked very white, 
stretched out into sunlight. 

There came into my memory, at that 
moment, a line of poetry which I had once 
read: something about angel hands stretched 
through the bars of heaven. 

Our unknown friend hesitated and then 
paused, but did not otherwise notice Theo- 
dora. He looked, indeed, as if he wished 
she had not delayed him. 

“‘T—I want to thank you,” said my sister, 
a shy sweet color creeping into her pale 
cheeks, a tender light touching her dark 
eyes. ‘You have been very kind to me.” 

“Oh, it’s not worth talking about. Keep 
your thanks, little one.” 

He touched his hat somewhat impatiently, 
and then hastened away through the matted 
grass, with long strides. 

Just as he mounted his horse, Harold, 
quite breathless, came quickly upon the 
portico. 

“What is the matter?” cried my brother. 
“What has happened?” and he looked from 
one to the other—from Theodora, leaning 
now against a wooden porch-post, to me, 
kneeling all eager and anxious beside her. 

And, when I had told all, his eyes flashed, 
he sprang down the steps, stooped and looked 
beneath the church, walked round it, even 
creeping under a little way, as if thinking 
someone might be concealed behind those 
wooden foundation-stumps. The search was 
quite fruitless; and Harold, coming back 
after a while with a small piece of brick 
which he had found on the grass near the 
graves, said perhaps some boy, passing, had 
thrown at a bird, or had thrown just in 
sport, to see how far he could throw, surely 
not intending to wound Theodora; but this 
did not seem probable, even to me, especially 
as the country was thinly settled, and wan- 
dering boys not plentiful. 


A wild thought of Indians in ambush 
troubled my childish mind, as Harold sat 
by Theodora, dangling his feet over the side 
of the unrailed porch, playfully teasing her 
about the unknown knight who had come 
to her rescue, and conjecturing as to his 
name and business in the wild woods. 

“T must say, he is very distinguished- 
looking—tall, dark, quite a hero of romance, 
Theodora.” 

“Quite,” said my sister, “ but he evidently 
thought Madge and me no fitting heroines, 
He was but too glad to leave us in your 
care.” 

“Well,” said Harold, lugubriously, “talk 
of rewards for good conduct! here have I, 
rattle-brained Harold, worked steadily three 
whole hours, with all the vim and gravity 
of a pater-familias—I come for my reward, 
and lo! the fates withhold it.” 

“What do you mean?” asked my sister. 

“Simply, mother found that workmen in 
this wilderness are not as plentiful as black- 
berries, and Aunt Chloe assured her that 
the man who had formerly worked in the 
garden lived nearly two miles away. So 
she called me to have the ponies saddled 
and take you both on a pilgrimage to the 
home of this valuable personage, engage his 
services, etc. And now, behold how fate 
has robbed me—robbed me, and with a 
brickbat,” exclaimed Harold, extending his 
arm toward Theodora in such mock-tiragic 
style that we both laughed. 

“Go without me—take Madge,” said my 
sister. 

“As if I would go—as if I would take our 
first ride without you, Theodora.” 

“No,” said Harold, “I have something 
better to propose. As the recreant knight 
has disappeared, suppose,” here he sprang 
to his feet, took off his hat, and made a 
grave bow to Theodora, “suppose, lady fair, 
you accept the services of a poor wayfarer 
who has no steed to bear you to the castle 
yonder, and only the support of his two 
strong arms to offer.” 

“Well, what then?” asked Theodora, 
striving, I could see, to meet Harold’s gay 
humor. 

“Then, the castle gained, a rest of several 
hours, and a drive in our chariot through 
the mazes of the forest, and a visit to the 
shrine of this Simon Skidder. Really, 
I regret that he has not a more euphonious 
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name; but what does the lady fair say to 
the proposition of the humble wayfarer?” 

Theodora laughed—I did love to hear that 
clear laugh, like the tinkle of music-notes— 
and, for answer, commenced slowly rising. 
She seemed a little dizzy at first, but, with 
Harold’s help, crept down-hill. 

On the road below, by the big gate, we 
found Uncle Washington, with a cart, just 
going after wood, and we all climbed into 
the cart and were driven slowly homeward. 

I could see that Uncle Washington was 
much impressed by the account of Theo- 
dora’s accident. 

“T’se mighty sorry, sure, fur leetle missus. 
Ye tirteent day de munt ain’t no good day, 
nohow, ter be pesterin’ de chech-yeard, en, 
ef I mout be ’lowed ter say so, ’twar hepe 
sight better ter let de dead res’, spechully 
dem ez—” 

Here Harold, seeing my eyes grow |big 
and Theodora’s face grow troubled, inter- 
rupted the old man with some question about 
the mule he drove. Uncle Washington 
answered at length, and did not again refer 
to my sister’s accident; but, a half-hour later, 
when mother sent me with an errand to 
Aunt Chloe, I found her under the big 
china-tree, talking earnestly to Uncle Wash- 
ington and holding against the front of the 
cart a horse-shoe which the old man was 
carefully securing with nails. 

Children are observant; but I was a 
precocious child, having always associated 
with those older than myself, and so more 
observant than most children, and it did not 
escape me that the voices of the old couple 
suddenly ceased as I approached, and then 
that Aunt Chloe’s voice assumed a very 
indifferent tone while she asked how many 
loads Uncle Washington had hauled, and 
whether the wood had proved knotty for 
cutting. 

“De wood so orful knotty, I ain’t hauled 
but jes’ t’ree,” was the answer. 

“Lor’, es dat all?” answered the old 
woman, “’Tain’t surprisin’, den, es et, leetle 
Miss Madge, dat he wan’ dis yere hoss-shoe?” 

“Why, what has that horse-shoe to do 
with his hauling wood, Aunt Chloe?” [ asked, 
opening my eyes. 

“Ter bring ’im good luck, honey. Dey 
ain’t nuthin’ ter bete de hoss-shoe, shure,” 
said Aunt Chloe. “Look ter de cabin, 
honey. Et’s all cl’ar hung wid ’em,” 
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and she nodded her head toward the little 
domicile, which I could barely see at this 
distance. 

Mother and Theodora, who was lying on 
the lounge in mother’s room, both laughed 
when I tuld of the horse-shve superstition, 
and then mother commenced wondering 
whether we could find a blacksmith in the 
wilderness, as several keys were missing— 
among them, the keys to the front closets 
upstairs, where Delia designed storing our 
trunks. 

“Perhaps this Simon Skidder may be a 
Jack-of-all-trades,” said Theodora, 

“Do you feel strong enough to go with 
Harold, my daughter?” asked mother, 
tenderly. 

She answered yes; and indeed, when five 
o'clock came, though a little paler than 
usual, Theodora was quite herself and 
received all Harold’s teasing courtesies with 
the prettiest indifference. 

Oh, that was such a sweet lovely drive, that 
first drive through the old pine-woods, and 
later, as we neared the creek-bank, under 
boughs of grand oaks and magnolias and 
tassel-fringed silver pines, all draped and 
veiled with gray moss. The memory is laid 
away with breath of pine-breezes and 
fragrance of leaves dying in the hollows 
near the creek, and all these odors come 
about me fresh and sweet as I stir the 
memory of that evening long ago. Even, 
I can hear the crickets and the katydids 
chirping, the song of the mocking-bird, the 
cry of the prie-Dieu, the roll of the carriage- 
wheels, and the fall of our horses’ hoofs, 
though these were not very distinct—the 
road being, like most of these wood-roads, 
not much more than a trail. It suddenly 
came out beyond the oaks into open pine- 
land again, and then ran on past a low 
snake-fence. 

Harold had received such minute direc- 
tions from Uncle Washington that he did 
not miss his way, and, having been told to 
stop by the first fence, take down rails, 
and drive right into the clearing, proceeded 
at once to obey orders. 

Gate there was none, but, one part of the 
fence being free from vines, we strangers 
supposed it the usual entrance into the 
grounds of this pine-clearing. 

A clearing, indeed—just a big open field— 
the pines growing all around, except further 
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back, where dense woods showed the course 
of the creek, which we had not yet seen. 
The cabin—a real log cabin of but one 
room, one door, and one window—looked 
rather picturesque, resting in gray tints 
against this background of green woods, 
a wreath of blue smoke pouring out of the 
yellow clay chimney. Sunlight flooded all 
with a rich glory. 

As we drove along, Harold pointed out 
a potato-patch and a little corn-patch, 
neither in very thriving condition. 

“ Doesn’t speak well for Mr. Simon Skid- 
der’s farming accomplishments,” said Harold, 
snapping his whip. 

Just as he did so, the horse shied sud- 
denly. 

“Great Christopher!” cried Harold, draw- 
ing rein so quickly that my sister and I were 
almost jolted from our seats. 

And then we heard the most piercing 
howls; I really cannot liken the cries to 
anything less terrible. 

“Thunder and lightning! 
Columbus!” ejaculated Harold. 

It was something so wonderful, to see our 
irrepressible brother thus astounded—the 
cries, too, were so piercing—that Theodora 
and I leaned forward to discover the mean- 
ing of it all. 

I am sure I do not ever expect to see a 
more amazing sight. 

There, just in front, only a few yards 
away, rising straight up out of some yellow 
clay apparently freshly dug in the midst 
of the tall grass, were two human heads, 
both facing us and both waving frantically, 
one surmounted by a blue sun-bonnet, the 
other by a ragged straw hat. 

I did not wonder now at my brother’s 
perturbation. 

He had evidently almost driven over a 
little girl and boy, buried up to their chins 
in the yellow clay of the pine-lands. 


Christopher 


CHAPTER IV. 

HorsE, carriage, and occupants, the two 
buried children, and a bareheaded woman 
armed with a broomstick which she madly 
flourished among cackling hens and barking 
dogs, all made a scene expressive of intense 
consternation. 

_ “Who be yer? W’at yer want?” cried 
this woman, as she took up a position before 
the bawling children, shaking toward our 


horses the. tattered remnants of a straw 
broom. 

Not having yet recovered from our amaze- 
ment, we were silent, except that Harold 
exclaimed again under his breath: 

“Christopher Columbus!” 

“Shet up, Sukey! Hole yer noise, 
Simpsy! Thar ain’t nothin’ ter harm yer,” 
cried the woman, in a shrill voice, as she 
looked down on the blue bonnet and the 
straw hat. 

Then again, to us: “I say, w’at’s yer 
business? end dun’ yer know no better’n 
to sen’ them ar hosses over them plented 
chillern ?” 

“Over what?” exclaimed Harold. 

The woman simply pointed a long lean 
hand and finger toward the now drooping 
bonnet and hat. 

“ Excuse me,” said Harold, “but I don’t 
understand.” 

“Waal,” answered the woman, nodding 
her sandy head so that the little knot on the 
back commenced tumbling loose, “yer a 
sma’t one, I shonld say, ter cum a-ridin’ 
inter folk’s cl’arin’s without leave, end clean 
most ’pon my gal end b’y.” 

She was a raw-boned, thin, yellow, skinny 
creature, and even in anger the apathetic 
face did not show much expression. 

“What did you say?” persisted Harold. 
“Did you call them planted children? 
Have you ‘put them in the ground for 
punishment?” 

“T reckin yer a-talkin’ now; I reckin yer 
wan’ ter purten’ yer dun’ know they’s plented 
fur sheks,” exclaimed the woman, with a tone 
intended to convey intense contempt. 

“Shakes?” ejaculated Harold, turning 
round upon us a face expressing the utmost 
dismay. 

“Sheks es w’at I sed—sheks end rheu- 
matiz,” repeated the woman, “end, ef yer'll 
jest move them ar hosses a bit furrer, er ef 
yer'll jest tell yer business end cl’ar out, 
strengers, I’ll be gret sights erbleeged.” 

“Ah,” said Harold, light at last breaking 
into his face, “I see. It’s the pine-land 
cure for chills and fever.” 

“Oh, Harold, isn’t it barbarous? Let me 
get out—let me go to them,” exclaimed 
Theodora, herself unfastening the ‘carriage- 
door, and, before Harold could assist, step- 
ping forth and down upon the thick grass. 

But, just as my sister took a step forward, 
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the boy Simpsy set up a most fearful series 
of shrieks, in which his sister presently 
joined. The din was something terrible. 

“Theodora! Theodora!” I cried. “Come 
back. They are afraid of strangers.” 

My sister had already paused. 

“Do dig them up, poor little things,” she 
cried, turning toward the mother. 

“T reckin T’ll dig ’em up end gev ’em 
sompin’ beside, ef they doesn’t shet up,” 
exclaimed the woman, dropping her broom 
and stooping to administer a cuff on the 
side of the straw hat. 

She then seized a spade near by, and 
commenced slowly digging. The clay was 
very soft, so that soon the boy’s neck and 
shoulders were uncovered. He certainly was 
a queer object—the rags of his once blue 
shirt all stained with yellow clay, the whole 
surmounted by a sallow face streaked with 
clay tears—face, head, and hat all drooping 
forward as in shame. 

When the woman had thrown out a few 
more spadefuls, we three, who were curiously 
watching, saw a great commotion arise in 
the earth about Simpsy. Evidently his little 
hands were at work underground, and soon 
they appeared, two little yellow claws, 
dragged forth triumphantly. 

When the mother saw this, she left 
Simpsy to his own devices and turned her 
attention toward Sukey, performing for the 
daughter that labor which she had performed 
for the son, and disclosing again blue rags 
all stained with clay. 

“By George! -Doesn’t he look like a 
cray-fish?” cried Harold, as the boy finally 
wriggled upward through the hole sur- 
rounded by its clay walls. 

Just as he emerged, Theodora stepped 
forward—intending, I could see by the sweet 
expression of her face, to say something 
kind; but, with one terrified glance over 
his shoulder, the little fellow took to his 
heels and ran swiftly away. He certainly 
was the oddest-looking object, the clay- 
stained rags of his single garment fluttering 
about the little thin yellow legs, and the 
tow-white head, from which his hat had 
fallen, shining like a big thistle-down float- 
ing in the glare of the sunlight. He ran 
past the cabin and disappeared at last in 
the woods beyond. 

Scarcely had’ Simpsy got out of sight, 
when Sukey also emerged from her hole, 


and, without a glance toward us, ran like 
her brother, and, like him, disappeared upon 
the wooded banks of the creek. 

“Ts it possible you think that clay will 
make your children well?” asked Theodora, 
looking seriously into the mother’s face. 

“Waal,” said the woman, stooping to pick 
up Simpsy’s hat, which she clapped on her 
own exposed head, and then deliberately 
hitching up the band of her skirt, evidently 
disarranged under the calico josey, “I reckin 
it’s better’n nothin’.” 

“Better than nothing? Why, I should 
think it would kill them,” said Theodora, 
indignation vibrating through the soft tones 
of her voice. 

“Looker .yere,” cried the woman, setting 
her arms akimbo, “I reckin I know how ter 
ten’ my own business.” 

“T beg your pardon,” exclaimed Theo- 
dora. “I meant only that, if your children 
are sick with fever and ague, my mother 
will gladly give whatever you need—quinine 
and brandy and any other medicine.” 

“Waal, now,” said the woman, medita- 
tively, rolling under her bare foot a lump 
of clay, “thet’s right kind er yer—right 
kind. Yer see, sence Mr. Forsythe’s done 
gone, we ain’t got no one ter git physic 
out er. I'll tell my ole man; I reckin he’ll 
be monstrous glad ter know. But who may 
yer be?” she questioned, not eagerly, nor 
healthfully, nor curiously, but just with 
a tone of apathy and an upward lifting 
of two little fishy-looking eyes. 

“We are Mr. Forsythe’s cousins, who 
have come to live this summer at Dulce 
Domum.” 

“Waal, I reckined ez how yer was them,” 
said the woman. 

“And you, I suppose, are Mrs. Skidder?” 
asked Harold. 

“Yer s’pose ’bout right, young man.” 

“We have come to see your husband on 
business, Mrs. Skidder. Is he at home?” 

“Waal, now,” answered Mrs. . Skidder, 
lifting one of the hands from her hip to 
scratch thoughtfully the thin hair about 
her temples, “I reckin he’s ter hum some- 
wur.” 

“Get into the carriage, Theodora,” said 
Harold. “Let’s drive up to the cabin. 
I promise,” continued my brother, as she 
entered, “I promise to look out now for 
planted hats and bonnets. Since I know 
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the ways of the country, I think I shall be 
looking out for them all the time.” 

“Harold, you talk about my big eyes. 
I think yours were the largest I ever saw.” 

“Something to make big eyes about, 
Baby Madge,” laughed Harold. “I tell 
you, we don’t often come across such 
plants.” 

“Poor people!” said Theodora, ‘“ poor 
ignorant people!” And I knew my sister 
was planning great things to brighten the 
darkness of these Skidder intellects. 

“Here we are,” cried Harold, jumping 
down and helping us to alight. “Run in, 
while I fasten the horses.” 

Two or three thin dogs sniffed about us, 
as we entered the door. It was such a poor 
little room that my sister and I exchanged 
glances of compassion. There were two 
comfortless - looking . beds made on what 
seemed to be dry-goods boxes. They were 
covered with dirty patchwork quilts. There 
were rough posts nailed to the corners of 
the boxes, and from these hung two soiled 
mosquito-nets, twisted now and thrown up 
out of the way. A wooden table, a box 
surmounted by a bucket of water on whose 
surface floated a big gourd, several split chairs, 
some shelves containing a little crockery 
and a few cooking-utensils—these formed 
the furniture of the cabin. The temperature 
was oppressive, for a big fire roared in the 
chimney, and, through the single unglazed 
open window, sunlight streamed, lying ia a 
blotch on the dirty floor. 

“T reckin them hoe-cakes es clean scotched 
up,” said Mrs. Skidder, as she deposited 
Simpsy’s straw hat on the table and pro- 
ceeded to draw forth, from a pile of hot 
ashes, two large loaves of corn-meal. “I hed 
ben a-wetchin’ them chillern nigh on ter a 
hour, a-keepin’ them dogs from pokin’ roun’, 
end I jest lef? ’em a minit, ter tek these 
yere out,” and Mrs. Skidder, as she spoke, 
proceeded to lay the cakes on a big plate, 
“end I hedn’t more’n jest teched them eshes, 
wen thet ar squeechin’ end hollerin’ cum 
inter my eers.” 

Here she lifted the plate, and, standing 
where sunlight fell in a long stream, raised 
it aloft and vigorously blew off the ashes 
which had clung about the crust of th 
hoe-cakes. . 

*“T reckin now,” she said, slowly walking 
back and slowly setting the plate on a shelf, 
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and then leaning with one hand on the little 
dirty table, while the other hand twisted up 
a wisp of hair which had fallen from the 
small loosened knot, “I reckin now, yer 
ain’t seed no spooks nur nothin’ sence—” 

“Excuse me, Mrs. Skidder,” interrupted 
Harold, getting up quickly from his split 
chair, “but really we are very anxious to 
engage Mr. Skidder, and, as I don’t see him 
in the house, perhaps you can tell me where 
to find him.” 

“Waal, I s’pose ez how he’s ’bout some- 
wur. I dun’ know fur shure, but,” she 
walked with great deliberation to the window, 
shielded her eyes with a thin saffron-tinted 
hand, and looked out into the bright sun- 
light. 

“T kin toot fur ’im,” she said, turning and 
apparently quite pleased with the inspiration. 
“This yere’ll fetch ’im, sooner’n mos’ any- 
thin’.” 

While speaking, she took a large cow’s- 
horn from a nail behind the door. 

“No, don’t blow, please,” exclaimed The- 
odora. “Harold, I think we had better go 
and look for Mr. Skidder.” 

“Yes,” assented Harold, getting up quickly, 
as he noted that my sister was very pale. 
“Can you tell us where to find him?” paus- 
ing a moment, while we two girls passed 
through the door. 

“Jest down ter ther crick, I reckin,” said 
Mrs. Skidder. “Jest foller ther kind er foot- 
trail yer kin see; er, ef yer’ll wait, ’1l—” 

“No, no,” interrupted my brother. “Don’t 
disturb yourself. We'll be back directly. 
Look here, girls,” cried Harold, quickly, 
striding beside us: “I say, isn’t she a queer 
one? Slow? Whew! I wonder if Mr. Skid- 
der’s as queer. By George! the mother’s a 
snail, the children are cray-fish—I wonder 
what the daddy’ll be? Do you feel better, 
Theodora?” 

“Yes,” answered my sister, taking off her 
hat. “That cabin was too warm. Oh, isn’t 
it lovely here?” 

We had passed now into those dense 
creek-woods. The shade was delicious—not 
gloomy, but just tinged by a soft light 
shimmering down through green leaves and 
the silvery white-gray of misty moss-drap- 
ings. 

“Harold, what did she mean by asking 
if we had'seen any spooks? What are 
spooks?” I asked, stepping briskly along 
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and jumping on and off every old log 
lying along the way. 

“Hist!” exclaimed Harold, putting a 
warning finger to his lip, standing quite still 
and peering through a trailing vine into 
an opening vista of sunlight. 

We were now about emerging on the 
clear white sandy banks of the creek. 
They were quite high here, and stretched 
glaring in the full light of the sun. 

“A salamander! A salamander! Snail, 
cray-fishes, and salamander,” exclaimed my 
brother, in amazed whisper. 

He drew our heads together and let us 
peep through the opening which he had 
made. There, seated on a log lying across 
the white sand, we saw a thin saffron-colored 
man, clad in blue pants and blue shirt. 
The head was covered with a ragged straw 
hat, and some thin locks of hair—dark, but 
evidently burnt and weather-stained at the 
ends into red-brown shades—fell about the 
bent shoulders. The figure was half stoop- 
ing, half crouching, the elbows were placed 
on the knees, and the yellow hands hung 
listless and idle, like ugly claws. Only a 
slow wafting of blue smoke issuing from 
a corn-cob pipe, which protruded beyond 
a thin beard, told that the man lived. 
Otherwise, he seemed as still and lifeless 
as the dead log on which he rested. Nor 
did this apathy depart when we came 
forward, my sister and I stepping back in 
shadow under a stretching bough, while 
Harold engaged our unpromising laborer. 

He slowly lifted his head a little as my 
brother advanced, and answered his polite 
salutation by a faint nod and slight change 
of position. Then, with his right hand taking 
his pipe from his mouth, and looking medi- 
tatively into the bowl, he poked the dead 
ashes with the long finger of his left hand 
and said, before replacing the pipe: “Tek 
er seat, young stranger.” 

“T believe not,” responded Harold; “thank 
you all the same, but it’s rather warm. You 
are Mr, Skidder, I presume.” 

“Thet’s my nem, end no mistek, I reckin,” 
answered Mr. Skidder, leisurely removing the 
pipe and as leisurely replacing it. 

“T have come to see about engaging you 
for work on the late Mr. Forsythe’s place— 
Dulee Domum, you know,” said Harold, 
raising his voice, as though he feared the 
same slowness which attended Mr. Skidder’s 


motions and manner of speaking attended 
his sense of hearing. 

No answer, only a prolonged whiff ot 
smoke floating from the midst of the beard. 

“Tt is so awfully hot,” exclaimed Harold, 
impetuously, and, as he spoke, wiping his 
heated brow, “ would you mind just stepping 
over to the shade there?” 

The man slowly moved his head and as 
slowly stood up in the sunlight, then crept 
toward the wood where we waited, setting 
his bare yellow feet in the hot sand as if 
enjoying its warmth. 

Theodora and I rather drew back when the 
two approached, then my sister proposed that 
we should go down and look at the water. 

I did feel a little bit sorry for Harold, 
as we slipped away and left him alone to 
make business arrangements with that stupid 
salamander; nevertheless, I could not resist 
giving him a triumphant glance in passing. 
It did seem droll to see Harold meet his 
match, and I knew this backwoodsmen 
would be quite a match—at least, he would 
arouse all my brother’s diplomatic talents 
and test his powers of patience. I felt half 
inclined to wait and watch the interview, 
only Theodora was already half-way over 
the white bank, and I did want to see the 
beauties of the creek. 

How cool and clear and graceful it 
stretched between the banks—here high and 
white, there on the other side wooded down 
to the very water’s edge, low branches hang- 
ing over and trailing into the soft waves. 

We clambered down where some low 
bushes showed dark against the whiteness. 
of the bank, and where an old log, lying 
among these, stretched its further end into 
the creek-waters. Hearing a slight rustle, 
I clutched my sister’s arm, and we looked 
among the bushes. Just as we looked, two 
little creatures sprang up and broke through 
so suddenly that Theodora and I both started 
and then both laughed, recognizing the 
fluttering clay-stained biue rags of the 
Skidder children. Sukey climbed the bank, 
fleet as a deer; but the boy, dashing into 
water, made his way to the other side of 
the creek, there coming forth all dripping, 
and creeping like some wild creature through 
thick leafy coverts. 

“Poor little savages,” said Theodora, pity- 
ingly. “Madge, we must try to tame them.” 

And then we sat down on a log and talked 
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together, drinking in all the sweet beauty 
of the scene. The water was so clear that 
we could see white sandy bottom, except in 
mid-stream, where a swift current ran dark 
and deep. Here about the edge, in the 
shallows, myriad little minnows darted hither 
and thither. I bent from the log where we 
sat, trying to catch them in my hands. 

The sweet silence of that evening hour 
falls about me now. I can again hear the 
murmur of voices—Theodora’s and mine— 
the twittering of some young birds in a nest 
near by, the sigh of wind through the -trees, 
a gentle laving of water, and, far off, the 
sounds of dipping oars. As these last 
became more and more distinct, my sister 
and I looked down-stream. 

The creek twisted here so suddenly that 
there was not much watery vista opened; 
but, after a while, about that further point, 
a boat came in sight. It bounded gayly 
against the current, sent forward by long 
swift oar-strokes. A gentleman was rowing, 
his back turned toward us. In the further 
end of the boat sat a little girl of about my 
age or rather younger, dressed in white, 
She was bareheaded, and a mass of dark 
curly ‘hair fell over her shoulders. 

Theodora and I exchanged glances of 
surprise; we felt ourselves so deep in the 
wilderness, we had not expected to see any 
except people of the Skidder stamp, and 
these strangers evidently were gentlefolks. 

As the boat drew nearer, we looked with 
interest. The child was singularly attractive 
in appearance. I remember noting her soft 
dark eyes, her pale expressive face, and the 
pretty move of her graceful head. 

I had scarcely marked this when Theo- 
dora and [ simultaneously uttered a low 
exclamation of amazement, for the gentle- 
man rowing was that stranger who had 
carried my sister to the church porch— 
Theodora’s knight, as Harold called him. 


Whether he noticed us, we could not tell. © 


He did not speak—he did not even glance 
toward us, as the boat passed. The little 
girl, however, looked attentively, yet without 
rudeness, and, after the boat had glided some 
yards away, the clear soft tones of her voice 
drifted back : 

“Voila deux jolies demoiselles, papa.” 

My knowledge of French was not very 
extensive, but I remember understanding 
this, and I remember looking at Theodora 


and thinking she was indeed more than 
pretty. 

What a picture she made, to be sure, 
sitting there on the old log, the white sand 
and the water at her feet, the lights of 
a dying evening falling over her graceful 
figure and touching into softened tenderness 
her dark eyes, her pure face, and the pale- 
gold hair hanging in long braids over her 
shoulders. 

“She—she is like a beautiful water-lily, 
that little girl,” presently said my sister. 

On the bank above stood Harold; he too 
had seen the boat and Theodora’s knight 
and the little girl who had floated away up 
the opening vista of the creek. 


CHAPTER V. 

“CoMBINATION of salamander and tor- 
toise,” said Harold, ruefully, as next morn- 
ing he watched our slow workman. 

But once upon a time a tortoise gained 
a race; and so, after some days, the progress 
of Simon Skidder was perceptible, various 
winding walks began to show, and the 
tallest weeds had laid low their high heads. 
Several times we caught glimpses of a little 
blue figure crawling about under low bushes, 
and so knew that Simpsy assisted the 
paternal labors; but to catch. a nearer 
glimpse of this child seemed impossible. 

Mother had asked Aunt Chloe’s advice 
about giving medicines and tonics to the 
Skidder family. 

“ Lor’, missus, dey ain’t nebber well, dem 
Skidders; allus ailin’ wid fever en ager— 
shakes, dey calls um. Dar’s dat boy Simpsy: 
ole mas’r, he clene nussed ’im_ hisse’f—had 
’?im brung yere en’ put in de bed in de leetle 
rum. He was orful siek, dat chile was. 
’Pears like he ain’t growed none sence—nigh 
on ter t’irteen, dat chile, en’ don’t look no 
more’n eight. Sma’t? Hepe sight sma’ter’n 
de farder.” 

Hearing all this, mother one day ordered 
Uncle Washington to drive her to the 
Skidder cabin, and there left goodly supplies. 
But, this accomplished, it really seemed 
nothing more could be done, all attempts 
to tame the little savages proving utterly 
futile. 

“Wait, daughters—wait till these chil- 
dren become accustomed to your presence 
in the old home,” advised dear mother. 

And now we might indeed have been 
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very happy—content in our beautiful home, 
awaiting father’s return, Harold evincing 
growing manliness of character, Theodora 
catching soft roses for her cheeks, and all 
of us reveling in the pleasures of our fair 
country-life; we might, I say, have been 
very happy. But—well, as Aunt Chloe said: 
“Seemed like dey was allus sompin’ hap- 
‘nin’ ter torment en’ vex de soul.” 

One night, about two weeks after our 
arrival, a soft sad wind wailed around the 
house. I remember standing on the front 
portico and looking down with Harold over 
the gently sloping hill. A very peculiar 
light touched the earth—a soft moonlight, 
shining through drifting clouds. There was 
not a star to be seen—there was just this 
sifted moonlight, making everything appear 
spectral. All the earth seemed softly moving, 
for that wind was waving the trees and the 
branches of clambering vines, and I could 
hear the pines beyond sighing as if they 
had broken hearts. 

But, when I said this to Harold, he only 
laughed, saying: “Go to bed, little woman ; 
the trees will be bright in sunlight to-mor- 
row.” 

Well, we did go to bed, Theodora and I; 
but I could not sleep—I just lay awake, 
listening to the wind and to Theodora’s 
quiet breathing, and watching the trees 
waving without, for our shutters were opened 
and curtains drawn. It must have been 
past midnight when I heard something like 
the creak of a door. I did not move, but 
turned my eyes toward the two doors of our 
room. One led into the hall, the other into 
that closet where Délia purposed storing our 
trunks. 

Now, we had not yet succeeded in getting 
a key for this door. Judge, then, of my 
surprise when I saw it slowly open. 

My first thought was of Indians, and 
instantly my terror broke forth into long 
loud cries of distress. 
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dora and me, the long-disused door creaked, 
swinging backward and forward, and our 
chamber seemed filled with strange beatings 
and flutterings. Quite frantic, I had thrown 
back the bar and jumped out of bed; but 
scarcely had my feet touched the floor when 
something soft brushed over my face, and 
with redoubled shrieks of terror I sprang 
back, darted under the bar, and, clasping 
Theodora, now thoroughly aroused, looked 
fearfully around. 

What was about us, I could not tell; but 
the silver-tinted darkness seemed fluttering 
with black swooping spirits. I could see 
little shadowy clouds flitting back and forth 
across the opened window, and I could hear 
soft thuds, as if soft bodies were knocking 
against wall and ceiling. 

It was not long before Delia, mother, and 
Harold came hastening in, all so frightened 
that no one had thought to bring lights; 
and, when Delia at last struck a match and 
lit a candle, it was instantly extinguished 
by one of those fluttering black bodies. 
The scene of confusion was terrible to 
me, and I don’t think I could have borne 
the strain much longer, had not Harold 
shouted : 

“ Bats! nothing but bats! Hush, Madge!’ 

And so indeed it proved; our chamber 
was filled with these dark night creatures. 
I can see Harold now, carefully shielding 
a candle with his hand and peering through 
the opened door into that great closet 
beyond. 

“By George! what a sight! Walls, ceil- 
ing, every place, hung with them.” 

So saying, he dodged several just swooping 
forth, set the candle on the mantel, delib- 
erately took a key from the door, closed and 
locked it, and then, with Delia’s assistance, 
drove the intruders from our chamber through 
the great opened windows. 

And now this mystery remained—who had 
found the key, and who had opened the 


I really do not know what followed. door? 
I know a strong wind blew in over Theo- [TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
WORK. 


REMEMBER, every soul God made 
Is different—has some work to do, 


Some work to work. Be undismayed, 


Though thine be humble, do it. too. 








SING ON! 


BY GEORGE FREDERICK PARKE. 




















Srna on, blithe bird! the world is fair, Sing on! thy voice through space shall go 
For spring has come with sun and showers; When cold bleak night has veiled the sun; 

The winds are soft—the warm sweet air When stars fade out, thy song shall flow, 
Teems with the first faint breath of flowers. Though worlds be dead and years be done. 
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MRS. WINTHROP’S HUSBAND. 


BY GLEN HATHAWAY. 


> E was the first actor Desire 
had ever met, and she 
regarded him from under 
her eyelashes with a half- 
awed interest, as they sat 
side by side at Mrs. Roy- 
den’s dinner. She had as 
much foolish pretty romance 
about her ideas of life as 
a girl of nineteen ought 
naturally to have, and, to her, Guy Kenni- 
zon wore something of the halo of Claude 
and Romeo and the other heroes of the good 
old-fashioned dramas over whose pages she 
had often hung entranced. 

As may have been supposed, Miss Lyte 
was perhaps a little behind the world of the 
people among whom she found herself, and 
who were gathered round an oval table 
with a low centre-piece of South American 
orchids, while the light of rose-shaded wax 
candles in many-branched silver cande- 
labra brought out the glitter of glass and 
plate and the sheen of silks and satins and 
sparkle of jewels. 

It was all an enchanted world to Desire, 
and the crowning touch of her good fortune 
in being in it and of it during her visit 
to her rich cousin at Newport seemed this 
opportunity of actually talking with a repre- 
sentative of that still more enchanted world 
of genius and glamor, the stage. She almost 
expected Mr. Kennizon to open the con- 
versation in the style of the melancholy Dane 
or with the wit of Charles Surface. 

Instead, he made an altogether conven- 
tional remark about the weather. This was 
certainly easier to reply to, which she did 
with an irrepressible little smile that brought 
sudden violet lights into her long-lashed 
deep-gray eyes, and set unsuspected dimples 
dancing about her demure mouth. 

Kennizon glanced questioningly, yet admir- 
ingly, at the fleeting illumination; he had 
not thought the girl was half so pretty, 
he told himself. 

“Did I say anything very amusing?” 
he quietly asked. 





Desire flushed and paled with dismay. 

“Oh, no, no,” she said, with an earnest- 
ness amounting almost to agony. “Indeed, 
I do beg your pardon most sincerely. But, 
you see, I made a round of calls this after- 
nvon with my cousin, and, wherever we 
went, everybody seemed to begin by saying 
something about the weather, just as if they 
had all learned it out of a new manual of 
polite convers tion, like Swift’s with a dif- 
ference, don’t you know? . And so, when 
you began in the same way, I—I—” 

“You naturally thought I too must have 
got hold of the manual,” suggested Kenni- 
zon, taking pity on her as she hesitated and 
stopped, and rather surprised at finding him- 
self capable of such an unwonted interest 
in this new variety of “bud,” this shy quiet 
girl with a face as fair and pure as the half- 
opened white roses on her breast, who read 
Swift and had quite unconsciously succeeded 
in making him feel distinctly foolish for an 
instant. 

After that, the ice was effectually broken, 
Desire’s neighbor on the other side was too 
old and deaf to care to talk. commonplaces, 
Kennizon’s was a stout bediamonded dame 
who preferred her dinner to conversation 
even with the fashionable young actor, and 
the two were thus completely thrown on 
each other for entertainment. 

Their acquaintance rapidly advanced while 
the long ceremonious dinner went on through 
all its many courses from soup to dessert. 
Desire menially took some notes of Mr. Ken- 
nizon’s appearance, knowing that her two 
younger sisters would demand a full descrip- 
tion of him, as of all the other notabilities 
she might see. 

He was not at all handsome, she gravely 
decided; yet she could not but admit that 
there was something rarely attractive about 
him, with his unusual grace of manner and 
bearing, his finely poised dark head, brill- 
iant half-weary dark eyes, and clear-cut 
olive face. That most character-revealing 


feature, the mouth, had an odd contradictory 
charm of expression, its curves being at once 
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stern and sensitive, tender and sarcastic. He 
seemed like the hero of a modern analytic 
novel, she thought she would tell the girls, 
as best describing him. 

But she decided that she would not tell 
the girls all the things they had talked 
about. Even sisters must have some reser- 
vations with each other; and it would be 
quite impossible to make anyone understand 
how natural it seemed to converse with this 
stranger on all sorts of subjects, from 
Shakespeare and other favorite authors to 
the wonderfully intelligent ways of Madam 
Mordecai, the Lytes’ family cat, and a dear 
leparted collie of Kennizon’s. 

Dinner came to an end, and Desire 
followed the terra-cotta satin train of the 
bediamonded dame out of the room, with 
a certain regret that her téte-d-téte with Mr. 
Kennizon was over, since of course he would 
not care to seek her out when the men 
rejoined them in the drawing-room. 

Yet that was just what he did, coming 
almost at once to her side where she sat 
by one of the great windows, and lingering 
there until Mrs. Royden asked him for some 
music and he went to the piano. 

His voice was of a nondescript order— 
too deep for a tenor, too clearly sweet for 
a bass, but with a thrilling rememberable 
quality of its own, which many more perfect 
lack. So Desire, still mindful of her sisters’ 
curiosity, decided with a critical ear; but 
soon the subtle power of the song and the 
singer swept her beyond the mood of 
criticism. 

It was an old Provencal romance, and 
she understood not one word of it; but the 
vague fascination of the summer night 
seemed somehow in it as it came cadenced 
in the mellow manly voice, broken with 
pauses filled by the rippling notes of the 
softly touched piano. 

“Yes,” observed Cousin Maria, as she 
settled herself comfortably in her satin- 
cushioned carriage, when she had left the 
Royden cottage with Desire and they were 
on their way to one of the regular dances 
at the Casino, “yes, anyone could see that 
Kennizon was born for an actor. He always 
reminds me of the man who could say 
‘ Mesopotamia’ in a way that brought tears 
into. people’s eyes. I couldn’t half under- 
stand what his song was about to-night, 
yet I was almost ready to cry over it.” 


In the friendly dusk of the carriage, 
Desire smiled a little at the oddity of her 
cousin’s comparison, perhaps also at mem- 
ories of her own. Mrs. Verplanck continued 
her pleasant staccato murmur of chat: 

“He is very likable, too, don’t you think? 
I liked him from the first time I ever saw 
him play. It was in ‘Young Mrs. Winthrop,’ 
three years ago. He made his first great 
success in that. Perhaps he did so well 
because there was nature as well as art 
in his acting. He was Mrs. Winthrop’s 
husband, and they say he was madly in 
love with her then. His wife was Miss Fay, 
you may remember—a magnificent beauty, 
but not much of an actress. I’ve heard she 
treated him abominably, off the stage as 
well as on it; but, of course, one never can 
get at the rights of such quarrels. Anyway, 
they broke with each other completely. 
It’s said they don’t even speak, unless on 
the boards, in the way of business, you 
know. I suppose he’ll call on us very soon, 
as I’ve known him so long. We mustn’t 
forget to send him a card for your garden- 
party neat week. What luck Cecilia Roy- 
den does have with her cooks! Did you 
notice the absolute perfection of the mayon- 
naise ?” 

Cousin Maria went contentedly rambling 
on in her usual fashion about the dishes, 
the dresses, the decorations, and the small 
events of the evening; but Desire sat unusu- 
ally silent. 

She remembered having seen some notices 
of Kennizon and Miss Fay in the play her 
cousin mentioned. It had been Miss Fay 
in the newspaper; but she knew that 
actresses generally keep their maiden names 
for public use. After all, it was no affair 
of hers, she reflected ; and it would certainly 
have been very presuming in Mr. Kennizon 
to suppose that she must be so much 
interested in his private history that he 
ought to inform her, a stranger, met for 
the first time, that he was a married man. 

But ought any married man, even one 
separated from his wife, have been quite 
so earnest in his manner to herself? There 
had been nothing really to complain of, 
nothing but what might have been alto- 
gether harmless—rather pleasant and flatter- 
ing, indeed, if he had had no wife; but, as 
it was— 

As it was, Miss Lyte’s small fingers tight- 
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ened on the handle of her fan, and the color 
burned in her cheeks. Probably Mr. Ken- 
nizon thought her such an ignorant gushing 
country-girl that he could behave to her 
as he pleased, and had been much amused 
at his success in drawing her out. 

When he asked her for a dance that same 
night, at the Casino, she refused it. When 
he called, she had developed a sudden head- 
ache, and of course could not see him. 
When he came to her garden-party, where 
she was indisputably the belle in an ivory- 
white Empire gown, made after a portrait 
by Gérard, she did her utmost duty to him 
as his hostess, in a carefully courteous way. 

Mr. Kennizon was not used to such treat- 
ment from women. He was vexed, piqued, 
interested—more, he felt as if he had suf- 
fered an actual loss in the sudden disappear- 
ance of the girl who had talked so frankly 
and prettily to him, and who had called 
out from him in return more of his own 
inner self than he had ever revealed to 
any other woman except one. 

He tried hard to find this girl again, 
his charming demure neighbor of the 
dinner-party. There were times when for 
a moment he thought he had succeeded ; 
but always she disappeared once more, and 
in her stead was a young woman of the 
world, with the same soft fair face, but 
what seemed an altogether different nature. 

Yet, in spite of all her changes, all her 
delicate confidence-checking reserves, spark- 
ling and chill as hoar-frost upon budding 
flowers, day by day she grew to him more 
completely “the one fair woman, fair for 
him.” 

And there came a place and an hour 
when he told her this. It was at one of 
the cottages closest to the sea, nearly at the 
end of a dance that she had given him, 
with a subtle softening of the mood in 
which she so often contrived to keep a 
sense of distance between them. The band 
was’ still playing, but she had suddenly 
paused and said she was tired and the 
room was too warm, and so they had passed 
together out through the hall and into a 
little deserted boudoir. 

The distant throb of the music came to 
them, mixed with the moaning murmur of 
the waves. As they stood at the window, 
the lights and glare of the ball were behind 
them, the still night before. 


“Have I been too hasty?” he asked, after 
a silent pause. “ Do you feel that you know 
too little of me yet to answer either yes or 
no?” he went on, a touch of hope mingling 
with his anxiety. “If that is so, I will wait. 
I will be very patient—I will not annoy you 
with my love; but, dearest, heart’s Desire, 
won’t you give me at least one word now?” 

“What can I say to a man who insults 
me?” she said, slowly. “The only thing 
I can do is to leave him.” 

“Insults you?” he exclaimed, standing 
still as stone, instead of moving to let her 
pass. ‘“‘What do you mean? What insult 
is there in my telling you I love you? 
in asking your love in return? in wishing 
to make you my wife?” 

“ How dare you even speak of such things, 
in your disgraceful circumstances?” flashed 
Desire, willing to show her indignation 
rather than let him guess her grief. 

“Tt is you who have insulted me now,” 
he said. “If you were a man, I could make 
you give me the explanation I have a right 
todemand. Be merciful. Tell me of what 
you accuse me.” 

And she told him. A moment before, 
she had thought nothing would induce her 
to talk with him longer; but his pale 
face and quiet voice constrained her. 

“Thanks,” he said, when she ended; “you 
have showed me more clearly than ever that 
there is a great mistake somewhere. Will 
you further oblige me by repeating Mrs. 
Verplanck’s exact words, if you can?” 

Desire could, and did. Kennizon’s eyes 
lighted suddenly, but he did not laugh; 
he felt too keen a sense of escape to do that. 

“No case could be clearer against me,” 
he said; “but remember my _ profession. 
Miss Fay was my wife just as I, was Mrs. 
Winthrop’s husband—in the play, and there 
only. Oh Desire, Desire, now that you know 
I am free to do it, will you not let me 
at least try to win your love? Give me 
that hope, or tell me to leave you forever.” 

Desire must speak now or never, she felt. 
Her eyes were still on her fan, but her low 
voice was very brave and sweet. 

“T cannot, because—because— Oh, Guy, 
can’t you understand? I am ashamed— 
ashamed, though you know I would never 
have told you, if that mistake had been the 
truth; but you can never win my love, for 
you have it already!” 
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HANNAH—A FRIEND. 


BY ROBERT C. V. MEYERS. 


HEN Hannah 
Emlen left the 
hospital, a dreary 
warfare was going 
on in her heart, 
Her eyes were 
calm enough; the 
brown hair, begin- 
ning to have here 
and there a silver 
line in it, was the 
hair of a peaceful 
woman, as,orderly 
pushed away from 
her brows, it rested 
under the sheer 
mull cap that 
showed a little in 

the dove-colored box-bonnet, making the 
face within look pure and sweet withal. 
Doubtless more than one hurrying man and 
woman, their minds perturbed by the com- 
plex demands of life, glanced at the dun 
figure and envied a freedom from carking 
care that must surely characterize so much 
aloofness from the feverish world. 

And yet Hannah’s spirit warred within her, 
striving with her to do that which she could 
but know would be regarded as unworthy 
the fealty she owed both her husband and 
her child. 

This was Second-day. Yesterday, in-meet- 
ing, Ann Wharton was moved to speak. 
Hannah watched her and knew what was 
coming. Ann removed her bonnet, smoothed 
down her cap, and spoke upon the duty 
a wife owed her husband. “She should 
have no secrets from him,” she said, and, 
being a single woman, spoke with authority. 
Hannah timidly glanced over to the men’s 
side. There was Joel—stout, prosperous, 
sure—nodding in almost sleep; for the day 
was passing warm, and the trees in the 
meeting-house yard had a soft sound in them 
that was soothing in the extreme. 

“She should have no secrets from her 
husband”! 

Not that Ann Wharton knew aught of 
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what troubled Hannah; but then, everything 
had seemed accusative of Hannah for days 
past—ever since her yearly month of hos- 
pital-visiting had begun. 

She dearly loved her garden, did Hannah; 
and Joel, in his smiling easy way, assev- 
erated that she reared her flowers exclusively 
for the sick. This past week, he and Lucy 
had noticed how many flowers she plucked. 

“But, wife,” said he, “thee is partial, 
Thee has not touched a rose on the tree 
in the corner.” _ 

Now, the tree in the corner, Joel had 
brought from his father’s when Hannah and 


-he had married and come to this house, 


which had been their home ever since. No, 
Hannah had not touched a rose on that tree; 
and that she could not do so made her even 
more miserable in her own eyes. 

The day Joel thus rallied her, she left 
flowers beside each cot in the hospital she 
visited, except one. The occupant of this 
cot looked up at her as she approached. 

“Faithful Hannah!” he said, and she 
frowned thereat. 

Faithful! when Joel’s rose-tree remained 
undespoiled of a blossom, in all its rich 
profusion ! 

Every day, she had lingered beside this 
cot, rebelling against herself that she should 
so linger. Miserable to relate, looking down 
at the gaunt emaciated figure, at the thin 
white fingers clutching the counterpane when 
suffering was greatest, at the pink hectic 
in the wan cheeks, Joel would come up 
before her mind’s eye—stout, heavy-faced, 
dew-lapped almost, rich in earthly gear, loud 


‘of voice and masterful, smiling at what he 


called the amount of nonsense in her, but 
of which nonsense he was tolerant. Joel 
had never given her an angry word since 
the day her father told her he would 
make a seemly husband for her; and yet, 
looking down upon this sick man, Joel was 
relegated to a plane lower than his deserts, 
and she knew that this was so. 

Why had she chanced upon this man, 
of all others? For twenty years, she had 
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not laid eyes on him; and then, in the ward 
of a hospital, she must needs come across 
him. She had looked at him, puzzled, 
startled, the first day she saw him there. 

“Why, Hannah!” he had said, “is it 
possible this can be you?” and put out his 
hand to touch hers. 

A little cry rose to her lips as she felt his 
touch, but she smothered it in a cough. 

“To think,” he was going on, “that the 
last of my life should be passed in Phila- 
delphia, where the first of it began.” 

“Thee was not born here,” she said, dryly, 
trying after calmness. 

“We are born where we learn to love,” 
he said. Then at once: “ Where is Grace ?” 

“T have not seen her in years,” she 
answered. 

“Oh, yes,” he said, “I heard that she 
was living in Europe. How strange that 
she should have left the Friends, for whom 
I was not good enough. She married out 
of meeting, too.” 

“She married her cousin Samuel Lee, 
an Episcopalian.” 

“An English banker, I believe?” 

“Te. 

He looked up and smiled—and how vividly 
a smile may bring old times back to us. 

“See how I have kept the run of her,” 
he said. “ You know, Hannah, ‘first love 
is last forgot.’ ” 

She turned to his stand of medicine- 
bottles. 

“ Well, I will go now,” 
go into the next ward.” 

“You are on duty as visitor for some 
time?” said he. “I suppose I shall see you 
every day.” 

“My duty calls me to visit thee daily for 
a month.” 

“T have been very lonely. It will be 
most happy to talk to you a little every 
day—about old times.” 

“Most unprofitable talk.” 

“Profitable! ‘What shall it profit a man,’ 
don’t you know, Hannah,” he went on, 
dreamily, with coming exhaustion. “TI have 
not lived a happy life, nor an innocent one. 
I have been sinfully weak. Perhaps the 
whole innocence of my life was crowded in 
that short time, twenty years back, when I 
met you and Grace that day I strolled in the 
Twelfth Street meeting, and the old Friend 
was minded to put me out because of my 


she said. “I must 
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gay neck-tie. I came across you and Grace 
after meeting, don’t you remember? And 
Grace, who had seen me resist the officious 
Friend, ran up to me and nodded. That was 
reprehensible, I suppose?” 

“I do not say so. We were all young, 
and youth sees bravery in resistance of 
established authority.” 

“The same old Hannah,” he laughed. 
“That is the way you used to talk when 
Grace and I appealed to you concerning 
certain puzzling questions.” 

“T trust,” she said, quickly, “I did nothing 
unfairly.” 

“Oh, no,” he answered. “ You influenced 
Grace as one friend influences another, but 
you could not influence her against her 
father; you were not strong enough to 
withstand him.” 

“Grace was a sweet timid girl, easily 
wounded if she thought she hurt those who 
loved her, but yet mindful of righteous 
authority.” 

“Hannah, don’t! 
once more!” : 

The least praise of the woman to whom 
he had been drawn in his youth broke him. 

She contemplated him for a minute, and 
there entered her spirit the bitterness that 
abided there many days afterward. 

She left him and visited the other wards, 
and was quite late in getting away. 

Her daughter Lucy, with cheeks of shell- 
pink and eyes of blue, with something of 
the fire of the opal in them, was watching 
for her at home. 

“Mother,” she said, “let me go to the 
hospital in thy place, to-morrow; thee looks 
fagged out.” 

“JT shall do very well,” was the reply. 
“And I wish thee would not so readily notice 
my appearance.” 

Lucy turned away, wondering at her 
mother’s tone. Hannah looked after her. 

“JT was not above her age,” she said, 
inwardly, “when this man came into my 
life. And, after all these years, meeting him 
makes me unfair to my child.” 

She was very kind to Lucy, that evening. 
But Joel grated on her; his cheerfulness, his 
rating Lucy about young James Morrill, 
irritated her. Her rest was broken at night, 


And oh, to see Grace 


and Joel’s deep breathing in his sleep set 
her nearly wild. 
In the morning, she tried to conceal from 
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herself her anxiety to get to the hospital. 
Joel gave her the usual kiss before going 
out, and she shrank a little. Then she put 
on her bonnet, and got the strings into a 
knot. Lucy waited for her in the garden, 
with an arm-load of flowers. But she left 
none of these flowers at the cot that specially 
attracted her. 

The occupant of this cot was sleeping 
when she came up; and, looking furtively 
around and finding that he was the only one 
in the small ward, she sat down and waited 
for him to wake. 

How young he looked, as he slept ; almost 
as though a divine Hand had passed over 
his countenance and wiped away the evi- 
dences of a life not calmly nor healthfully 
spent. She remembered how young her 
father had looked in his coffin. 

“ He will look twenty years younger,” she 
thought, ‘soon! soon!” 

Twenty years younger! Twenty years ago, 
how comely he had been; what a revelation 
to Grace Lee and her—how new and start- 
ling: not a Friend, not conventional, not 
restricted by rigidly enforced rules of disci- 
pline—a man of the world, finding a unique 
recreation in the companionship of two 
young women of an cxclusive sect which 
relegated him to an outer circle. He had 
taken at once to Grace, and Hannah had 
known it. After a while, after many deli- 
ciously sly meetings, Grace’s father found 
out and the storm broke. 

“Fie!” said Hannah, with flashing eyes. 
“Tf I cared for a man, all the fathers in the 
world should not make me untrue to him.” 

“Would thee have me marry out of meet- 
ing?” complained Grace. 

“Yes,” said Hannah, and so strongly that 
Grace laughed merrily. 

“Oh, Hannah!” she cried, “ anyone would 
suppose thee cared for this Humphry Bland.” 

And how angered was Hannah. 

““Thee knows very well he cares for thee,” 
she said; “and thee is a heartless girl, if 
thee is deceiving him.” 

“Deceiving him?” retorted Grace. “Father 
has something to say to that.” 

Little scraps like this came up to Hannah, 
as she waited for Bland to wake, that day 
after their meeting in the hospital. 

When he opened his eyes, he saw her 
there. 

“ Faithful Hannah!” he said. “ Faithful 


to me, as you were faithful to Grace and me 
long ago.” 

It seemed as though, meeting her after 
the long separation, his mind grasped at 
that time of twenty years ago, letting all 
the rest of his life go. And Hannah 
listened. 

That day, she was late in getting home. 

“Anyone specially sick at the hospital?” 
asked Joel. 

“A man,” she answered, “very near the 
end. He has consumption—a stranger.” 

“Oh, mother,” spoke up Lucy, “how sad 
to be sick and friendless! A sick woman 
is always sure of friends; but a man!” 

“James Morrill makes thee this way 
concerning men,” joked her father. 

“Oh, father!” she said, blushing. 

Her mother looked at her. 

“Hannah,” said Joel, “the roses on that 
bush in the corner are very fine. Take 
some of them to the man, on the morrow.” 

“ Lucy,” she said, “thy hair is very much 
awry. It is too curly.” 

“T can’t help it, mother,” demurred Lucy. 
“Tt will wriggle. Very likely, thy hair was 
once like mine.” 

“That it was,” laughed Joel. “I mind 
I used to think all manner of foolish things 
about thy mother’s hair, when I first met 
her. A little curl used to climb down back 
of her bonnet and rest on her shoulder. 
I liked that exceedingly.” 

Lucy clapped her hands. 

“There, father!” she said. ‘“ Where did 
thee first meet mother?” 

“At thy grandfather’s,”’ answered Joel, 
“after I had watched that little curl in 
meeting two First-days. She was prettier 
than thee. I mind the first time I kissed 
her.” 

“ Really, Joel!” expostulated Hannah, her 
lips looking pinched; and the merriment 
ceased. 

In the morning, as she was going to the 
hospital, Lucy came up with a bunch of 
roses. 

“From the old bush in the corner,” she 
said; “for the friendless man.” 

“T wish thee would let those roses be,” 
said Hannah. Then: “I do not mean to 
be harsh. Kiss me, Lucy.” 

“Oh, mother,” smiled Lucy, “I know why 
thee won’t have those roses disturbed; it is 
because father planted the bush on thy 
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wedding -day. How pleasant that is to 
think of.” 

And Hannah turned away, the roses in 
her hand. 

But she did not give them to Bland; she 
left them at some other bedside before she 
went to him. 

He was not always agreeable these days— 
suffering, irritable, fretful as a child. Yet 
there was always one way to make him 
sweet-tempered, and that was to talk of the 
old time. Hannah said little, but enough 
to make him say much, bringing up things 
she thought she had long since forgotten, till 
toward the last she felt sometimes as though 
her heart pained her as it used to pain her 
twenty years ago. 

Twenty years ago! Ah, the vanity of that 
old time, the stricken feeling that had been 
hers then, when she found how she had 
nurtured a feeling that could never have 
a vent—a hopeless feeling. It could never 
have been; he did not care at all for her— 
he had no eyes for anyone but Grace. And 
she had to do all she could to assist them 
in their love-making, fearing Grace’s sharp 
suspicion and tongue. She knew how wrong 
it all was, but how could she help it? 
If Grace were worth anything at all, would 
not her love go against any precedent, no 
matter how long established? She tried to 
help the two to happiness—to make Grace 
love him as he loved her. 

And then came the day when Grace’s 
father knew and asserted his rights. 

“Tt is thy fault,’ Grace complained to 
Hannah. “Thee was so officious, we were 
sure to be found out.” 

Bland came to Hannah. 

“ You have so much influence with Grace,” 
he said. “I must win her, or I do not know 
what will become of me. You can help me, 
if you will.” 

And there she stood, her heart crying out 
to him; and he never saw, he never under- 
stood. If she could not make him happy with 
Grace, he would think her a false friend! 

She sought Grace, whose father refused 
her admittance to the house. 

“We blame thee,” he said; “ thy influence 
with Grace has not been for her good.” 

She reported this to Bland. 

“Try again,” he said, not knowing how 
authoritative he had become in his misery, 
how like a servant he treated her. 


She tried again, and with more success. 
But Grace told her she had found out that 
Bland was nothing to her. 

“He will go to the bad without thee,” 
said Hannah. 

“Then I am better without so weak a 
man,” responded Grace, and would say no 
more. 

Hannah could not repeat this to Bland. 
She stood sorrowfully before him, and he 
guessed that Grace was weak. 

“Then good-bye!” he said. 

“Farewell!” returned she. “ Farewell!” 

The wonder was that he did not under- 
stand her as she stood there. As he hurried 
away, she called him back. 

“Thee—thee will not go to the bad,” 
she faltered. ‘“ Promise me that. Grace— 
might think thee weak, if thee did.” 

“Weak?” he echoed. “Love for Grace 
is my only strength; that ruined, what 
remains? I only know that she does not 
care for me—and that I must try to forget. 
Good-bye!” And he was gone. 

That day, Hannah’s father, Asher Scatter- 
good, came to her. He was severe of counte- 
nance. 

“Josiah Lee has told me about thee,” he 


said. “I am thoroughly displeased. Joel 


Emlen is coming to the house this evening; 
I desire thee to treat him well.” 

She knew what this meant; she stood on 
the verge of disgrace—if the meeting knew 
what she had done in the case of Grace and 
Bland, what would be the consequences? 
Besides—“ Love is my only strength,” Bland 
had said; “that ruined, what remains?” 

“What remains? What remains?” It 
was like the burden of a song in her ears. 

Well, Joel Emlen came that evening, and 
her father watched that she treated him well. 
Joel came often, after that—happy, kindly, 
sure. 

In three months after Bland’s farewell 
to her and his disappearance, many changes 
had taken place. Josiah Lee had died 
suddenly, Grace went to live with an aunt 
in New York, and Hannah lifted the wrath 
from her father’s countenance by growing 
into a way of waiting for Joel Emlen to 
drop in of an evening and break the ter- 
rible monotony of accusing looks and a 
heart wistful for sympathy. When happy 
kindly Joel asked her to be his wife, she 
put her hand in his almost gratefully, 
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A little more than a year, and she held 
a baby on her lap, and the old sorrow was 
placed away. 

Twenty years ago! And here she was, 
a middle-aged woman, with a daughter old 
enough to think foolish sentiment about 
rose-trees planted on wedding-days beau- 
tiful; and here was Humphry Bland, in the 
hospital, talking of old times and Grace, 
who had become a woman of the world. 

And so arrived this Second-day of her 
second week in the hospital, and a new 
perplexity had come: Bland had not more 
than a day or two to live, had let her pre- 
pare him for death, and he had not a cent 
in the world, and would be buried by 
charity. She herself had nothing but what 
her husband gave her, and it seemed that 
she could not give Joel’s money for the 
burial of this man. This made her guiltier 
in her own eyes. But, with the old per- 
versity of spirit, she denied herself the right 
to be other than unfair where Bland was 
concerned. 

But to have him buried by charity, the 
man who in her girlhood had called forth 
from her—no, no: the man who, for love 
of Grace Lee, had gone wrong in all ways, 
till he lay here, a poor wreck, waiting to be 
washed to that shore where Hands kindest 
of all might draw in the ruin and find in it 
something of worth that had lived beyond the 
travail and the sorrow of unresisted storms. 

The war within her, she walked the busy 
streets, scarcely knowing where she went, 
her peaceful appearance envied by many a 
man and woman. 

If she had only something to sell, that 
she might get the money! For the one 
dominant idea now was that she should be 
happy if she might defray the expense of 
placing away the dust of the man Grace 
had not treated well. But she had nothing 
at all that did not belong to her husband; 
her purse was filled with money, but it was 
Joel’s money. 

After a long and wearisome walk, during 
which she discovered no light that should 
lead her out of her difficulty, she went home. 

Lucy was in the garden, walking on the 
gravel path that went around the grass-plot 
flanked by many bushes of varicolored bloom. 

“Mother,” she said, a strange new light 
in her face, that made Hannah’s heart sink, 
“is the poor man still alive?” 


“Yes,” answered Hannah, her eyes on her 
daughter’s face. ‘“ Well?” 

“Mother,” went on Lucy, “I have not 
touched a single rose on that old bush since 
thee told me how thee regarded it.” She 
went close to her mother, with a sort of 
fondling movement, and placed her hands 
on Hannah’s shoulders, that light in her 
face almost .transfiguring. “Mother,” she 
said, tremulously, “I have something to tell 
thee I have wanted to tell thee for a week. 
But thee looked so careworn and preoccupied 
over thy hospital-work, that I dared not. 
Father knows—I told him; he thought 
I had best not trouble thee while thee was 
so thoughtful. Father is always thinking 
of thee and thy comfort, and—” 

“What is it thee has to tell me?” inter- 
rupted Hannah, (he did not care to hear 
how Joel thought of her comfort; it accused 
her miserably. 

Lucy lowered her happy eyes. 

“T thought,” she stammered, “thee might 
have seen without the telling. James— 
James Morrill has just left me. Last week, 
he—he—” 

“Well?” 

“He—” Then Lucy quite broke down. 
“Can’t thee see what I want to say?” she 
cried. “If I had a daughter, I should.” 

All the new light in Lucy’s face was now 
understood hy Hannah, and why her heart 
sank when she first saw it—and oh! how 
derelict she felt. 

“Thy father was told, and I was not,” 
she said. “Lucy, don’t thee love me?” 

“ Mother!” 

Lucy had thrown her arms around her 
and was sobbing on her breast. And through 
it all wildly surged Hannah’s thought— 
Lucy had a lover, and she had been so 
unmotherly as not to see the truth; Joel 
loved his wife gently and considerately ; and 
Bland was here, she the only friend he had 
in the world, and she could not explain 
to Joel all about twenty years ago, and the 
secret that only the Lord and she knew— 
and Bland should not be buried by charity! 

She managed to satisfy Lucy with tender 
caresses more than with words. 

“James is coming to see thee and father 
to-morrow evening,” said Lucy. “ Dear 
mother, thee and father seem more to me 
now than you ever did before. I wonder 
why?” and clung to her. 
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“ My daughter is to be asked in marriage,” 
thought Hannah, “and I am thinking of 
a man apart from my daughter’s father, 
my husband. I am scarcely fit to be in 
the presence of my daughter.” 

She was tired, but she could not stay in 
the house with Lucy; she must walk off 
some of the fever coursing in her veins, 

‘Go on with thy tender thoughts, dear,” 
she said. “The Lord bless thee and keep 
thee; the Lord lift up the light of His 
countenance upon thee and James, and give 
thee peace!” 

The sunlight glinted through a tree and 
fell upon Lucy’s curly hair, which Joel had 
said was so like her mother’s, which had 
attracted him in his youth. Hannah turned 
away from the walled-in garden and went 
out into the street. Peace! where should 
she find it? ‘Get peace and ensue it! Get 
peace and ensue it!” 

She went along, not in the busier streets 
now, but in those quieter ones undesecrated 
by car-tracks, with rows of trees along the 
pavements—into one where pigeons and 
sparrows pecked in the dust of the roadway ; 
the white shutters were bowed to keep out 
the glare of the June day. A canary in 
a gilded cage hung outside a second-story 
window and thrilled the air with high- 
pitched notes. Nay, nay, it could not be sin, 
it could not be sin, this tenderness for old 
times. Then why should Lucy’s innocence 
oppress her, and why did she not tell it all to 
Joel? And where should she get the money? 
And only that morning, when she had 
spoken of the end to him, what had Bland 
said? “If I could only see Grace once 
more!” Surely it was pity that actuated 
her—nothing else. Then why not tell Joel? 

“Oh, I cannot! I cannot!” she said, and 
drew the light-gray shawl around her and 
slowly paced the street, her eyes seeing 
nothing. : 

“Hannah! Hannah!” 

She stopped abruptly. A thought flashed 
across her of her mother, who had lain in 
the Western Ground these thirty years. 
Who was it called her name so gently, so 
reproachfully? The pigeons whirred up to 
the roofs. She looked around almost fear- 
fully. 

An elegant carriage had drawn up at the 
curb; a splendid woman was inside. The 


carriage-door opened, the woman stepped 
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out. When she smiled, Hannah recognized 
her—for smiles are always young—and a 
dizziness came upon her. Was all the past 
to come to her at once? 

Two silken arms enfolded her. 

“Why, Hannah!” said Grace Lee. “I 
should have known you anywhere; the 
same sweet, calm, unimpassioned Hannah, 
without a troublesome thought or aspiration. 
Look at me—how old I am! No, do not 
say I look well. I know I do; my maid 
attends to all that. But I do not look aa 
you do.” 

And this was the timid Grace of old! 

“The very sight of you, Hannah,” she 
went on, “is restful. It makes me turn to 
younger times—as they say dying old people 
sometimes turn to their youth and will talk 
of nothing else.” 

Hannah thought of a dying man she 
knew of, and the subject that most engrossed 
him, that he turned to. 

“T am a few days in New York,” con- 
tinued Grace. “Yesterday the fit came 
upon me to see dear old Philadelphia before 
I return to England, perhaps never to come 
back to America. I came last night; I went 
to my husband’s sister—this is her carriage. 
I have been to all the old places—Fourth 
Street meeting, Twelfth Street meeting, the 
Library—everywhere we used to go when’ 
we were girls. I don’t know anybody, 
though; everything is strange. I intended 
to hunt you up to-day. How is Joel?” 

Hannah was cool and calm now. 

“Joel is well,” she said. “So is Lucy.” 

“Tuey? Oh, your little girl.” 

“Scarcely a little girl; she is eighteen. 
She told me to-day that James Morrill 
desires to marry her.” 

“Mercy!” cried Grace. “You with a 
daughter old enough to marry! How ancient 
we are, you and I. JI am glad I never had 
any children; ] can the better keep up the 
delusion of youth—we Friends keep our 
looks pretty well, owing to our fresh com- 
plexions. The Arch Street Morrills—Lucy’s 
lover?” 

“Yes—Spencer Morrill’s son.” 

“How I should like to see her! But I 
must be in New York to-night; so, now 
that I have met you, I will not go to your 
house. You still live in the old Spruce 
Street house, I suppose? And does Lucy 
look like you or Joel?” 
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“She is said to favor me,” said Hannah. 

“Give her my love,” said Grace. “And 
here—give her this for a wedding-gift.” 

She had taken off a brilliant ring and 
held it out to Hannah. 

“Nay,” said Hannah, “nay,” and was 
understood. 

“Well, well,” laughed Grace, “what a 
pretty Friend I am, to forget that your 
daughter would not wear diamonds. I sup- 
pose you reproach me there, Hannah, in 
the old way, eh? Do you remember how 
plain I used to be? how severely father 
made me wear my hair? I used to envy 
you your fuzzy little curls you could not 
make straight. But father was a Wilburite, 
you know—strict, strait-laced. Wasn’t your 
father a Gurneyite? What was the differ- 
ence? One believed in justification before 
sanctification, the other in sanctification 
before justification; I don’t know which 
was which, though, and—”’ She paused. 
“Are you in a hurry? Where are you 
going ?” 

“T was only walking,” Hannah answered. 

‘“Why not take a drive with me?” sug- 
gested Grace. “I have not much time to 
spare; I am going to Frankford, to see 
a cousin of my husband’s, who is to sail 
over with me; she wishes to be presented 
to her majesty. They are at their country- 
place, just above Frankford. I will bring 
you back again before dinner-time, I prom- 
ise you that. Do go!” 

Hannah held back at first. Then an 
impulse seized her—she would tell Grace 
all. She entered the carriage, Grace fol- 
lowed, the door snapped shut, and they 
were jolting over the stones. 

Grace rattled on for some time, telling 
of her gay mode of life, her husband’s 
important position in the world, then a 
silence fell between the two. 

Suddenly Grace said, with what purported 
to be a little laugh: 

“Hannah, do you know I sometimes think 
of Humphry Bland?” 

Hannah looked at her. 

“T wonder what became of him?” went 
on Grace. “There are times when I sit 
down, often in the twilight, and think of 
the old Twelfth Street meeting, and you 
and me walking in the cool yard under the 
trees. Do you mind that Sunday—that 
First-day, when we met Humphry Bland, 


after he had had the trouble about his blue 
neck-tie ?” 

“Tt was red,” said Hannah. 

“Red? I thought*it was blue.” 

“It was red.” 

“T wonder where he is?” said’ Grace, 
She took hold of Hannah’s arm. “Do you 
know, since I have been here I have felt as 
though he were near at hand? Of course it is 
only because I have been revisiting the well- 
known places, and that sort of thing. I sup- 
pose he married a woman the direct opposite 
to me; a man’s second choice is rarely like 
his first. I believe he cared for me, too.” 

“He did.” 

Grace got a little closer to her friend. 

“Hannah,” she said, in a lower tone and 
relapsing insensibly into the plain language, 
“did thee think I did not care for him?” 

Hannah became rigid. 

“Thee told him thee did,” she said, “and 
then thee said thee did not.” 

“Of course,” said Grace. “It is all fool- 
ish to speak now, and I could not speak to 
anyone but thee. They are all dead who 
knew of my young days—all but thee.” 
She sighed and looked from the carriage- 
window. “Hannah,” she said, “I was a 
coward. I loved him.” 

Hannah scarcely breathed ; the miserable- 
ness of the situation appealed to her. Here 


were two women, no longer young, wives of 


good men, thinking in common of a strange 
man. 

“Grace,” she said, severely, “ what is thee 
saying?” 

“Yes, I loved him,’ went on Grace. 
“And I thought you also—what nonsense ! 
I love my husband truly; he is a man in 
a thousand. And yet there are times when 
the old days will be remembered. You have 
never heard anything of Humphry ?” 

“Not for twenty years—” 

“Of course not.” 

“T was about to say, not for twenty years 
till last week.” 

“Last week?” Grace’s head turned 
sharply. 

“Yes,” said Hannah; “TI met him.” 

“You met him? Where?” 

“Here in this city.” 

“Hannah Scattergood!” in her astonish- 
ment using Hannah’s pre-marriage name. 

“More than that,” grimly said Hannah, 
“he is here still.” 
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“Ts it possible?” cried Grace. “And you 
met his wife also?” 

“He has never married.” 

“Why?” 

The question made Hannah warm, and 
she said, somewhat more loudly: 

“Can thee ask why? He was overly fond 
of thee, and he has thought of no other 
woman. Listen to me!” 

And then and there she told Grace about 
the man in the hospital. A purplish tinge 
came into the suspicious bloom in Grace’s 
cheeks, as though she would have grown 
pale, had it been possible, 

Hannah saw that she controlled her as 
she had been accused of doing of old. 

“Grace,” she said, not without feeling, 
“he is unhappy—dying. Thee can make 
him happy by going to him. He has 
said so.” 

Grace gasped. : 

“Listen to me!” commanded Hannah, 
determined that Bland should be made 
happy, if having his only expressed wish 
gratified could make him so; thus she 
might exonerate herself to herself, reason- 
ing that she could not be guilty if she did 
this freely. 

It is to small purpose to recount all that 
she said. Suffice it that the carriage was 
turned around and driven back, and dropped 
Hannah at her own door. 

She sought Lucy in the garden. 

“Mother,” said Lucy, “how much better 
thee looks. Thy eyes are bright, thy color 
come back.” 

“T am better,” replied Hannah. ‘Come 
into the cool parlor, dear, and tell me about 
James. I used to know his mother—she 
was a Stackhouse. First, though, I will tell 
cook not to forget the mint-sauce; thy 
father likes it so with lamb.” 

So Joel found them upon the horse-hair 
sofa in the matting-covered parlor. 

“Hannah,” he said, “the prospect of 
Lucy’s happiness brings our own young days 
back, don’t thee think so? I am minded 
to give Lucy and James the house next door. 
I think thee would like that; and we could 
take down the back fence and make one 
garden. There’s a cherry-tree there we 


could put seats around.” 

The afternoon and evening were very quiet 
and peaceful, and Lucy talked and talked 
with a smile on her lips; and at sundown, 
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as they three walked in the garden, and Joel 
showed them the possibilities of the yard 
adjoining their own, she put in her belt 
a rose from the old bush in the corner, and 
Joel, seeing the act, told her little merry tales 
of the time when he first knew her mother. 

Hannah listened and smiled, and thought 
of Grace Lee and what lay before her on 
the morrow. She kissed Lucy that night, 
and took her to her room; she kissed her 
again before she shut the door on her. 

In the morning, she left the house with 
a basket. She went to Grace’s sister-in- 
law’s; Grace met her, gorgeously attired. 

“T see,” she said, without any of yester- 
day’s emotion, rather in a tired bored way, 
“that you have brought the things. But 
I have changed my mind; I should look like 
a guy in plain clothes now. It was thought- 
ful of you to wish me to go to him some- 
thing like my old self, but I cannot do it. 
Besides, I should feel almost as though I 
were masquerading, and promised a meeting 
with a man my husband knew nothing 
about.” 

Hannah looked at her in consternation. 

“You upset me terribly yesterday,” said 
Grace. “And, as long as I promised to go 
with you to-day, I will go. But it is ail 
morbid sentiment. However, if he wishes 
to see me for old friendship’s sake, I will go.” 

“As thee will,” said Hannah, oddly. She 
opened the basket and took out a rose. 

“Tt is such a pretty one,” she said. 
“Lucy had it in her belt last night. 
I always take flowers to the hospital. I will 
leave my basket here, and stop for it on 
my way home.” 

Grace gave her a sharp glance and put 
on her gloves. They were silent for some 
time after they got into the street, and the 
rose in Hannah’s hand annoyed Grace. As 
they neared the hospital, Grace was plainly 
nervous. But Hannah was determined. 

“T cannot,” said Grace, at the hospital 
gate. “It is all foolishness.” 

“Thee will,” said Hannah. 

She got her into the hospital, into the 
ward. ; 

There the physician in charge told them 
that Bland had but a few hours to live. 

At that, Grace hung back, shivering. 

“T never saw anyone die but father,” 
she said. “Oh, why did you bring me 
here?” 
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Hannah went to the cot. 

Bland looked up and smiled. 

“As usual, it is Hannah,” he said. 

She put the rose in his hand. 

“My daughter is nearly as old as I was 
when I knew thee first,” she said. “She 
will marry; she told me much of her pretty 
story yesterday. She wore this rose. I 
brought it to thee; the associations around 
it are so gentle, and thee will soon be under 
gentlest Influence of all.” 

He put the rose to his lips. 

“ Friend,” she said, in a low voice, “I have 
a surprise for thee. Thee told me one thing 
would make thee happy.” 

“T thought so—a sight of Grace.” 

“ Well?” 

*T don’t know now. In a flash, I seem 
to know you better, Hannah. In the old 
time, if I had only known you as well, 
and—” 

She leaned over him. 

“Grace is here,” she said, almost wildly. 
“T met her by accident yesterday. She is 
with me.” 

He turned his eyes. Grace was far down 
the ward. Hannah beckoned for her, and 
she came slowly forward. She noticed the 
rose in his hand, and it was as though she 
had lived this minute before—a minute of 
suspicion of Hannah and Hannah’s feeling 
for the man. 

He looked up at the splendid figure 
beside his bed, and a shade passed over his 
face. : 

“Could you come to me like this, Grace?” 
he said, reproachfully. 

Hannah busied herself at the medicine- 
stand; the bottles rattled together, she 
trembled so. 

Grace sank upon her knees. 

“Humphry,” she wept, “say that you 
forgive me for all the pain I have caused 
you. Hannah has made me see myself 
so miserably, in her old fashion. Say that 
you forgive me.” 

“Why should you desire forgiveness from 
such a man as I am?” he asked. “It is an 
anachronism to have you here. Forgive 
you? Of course. Why not?) Hannah was 
foolish to bring you here.” 

“And this is all you have to say to me? 
Has my memory of old days been a mis- 
take?” she asked, bitterly. 

“A mistake of twenty years’ standing,” 


he said, looking into her eyes. “Hannah 
was foolish to bring you here.” 

“So I think,” she returned, rising to her 
feet, “‘ very foolish—quite the old Hannah.” 

“The old Hannah!” he repeated. 

Grace turned to the figure at the medicine- 
stand. 

“T have time to make a morning train 
to New York,” she said, dryly. “We may 
never meet again. Good-bye!” 

She looked at Bland. 

“Good-bye!” he said. 

She moved a little way down the ward, 
then came back as though she would say 
something. But she only looked mutely at 
him, a bitter expression in her face, and 
then she hurried down the long narrow room 
and out at the door. 

Hannah stood there dumfounded, a bottle 
in her hand. Then she heard her name 
spoken. ‘ 

Bland lay on his back, the rose in his 
fingers, a light in his face that somehow 
reminded her of what she had seen in Lucy’s 
face, that time she had first spoken of James 
Morrill. 

“A dead phase, Hannah,” he said. “Stay 
with me. I can say no more.” 

She staid. 

The summons came in the early afternoon, 
when the sun was shining brightly. 

The doctor, coming in, saw her sitting at 
the side of the bed, holding Bland’s hand. 
He walked softly away and gave orders for 
the screen that should wall in the bed when 
all was over. 

“Hannah,” said Bland, “you will not let 
them bury me by charity ?” 

“My husband’s money shall give thee 
decent interment,” she answered. 

“Your husband’s money !” he said, thought- 
fully, and sighed. 

Then he grew weaker and sank into a 
sleep from which he roused with a start. 

“Hannah !” he said. 

“T am here,” she answered. 

“Ts it growing dark?” he asked. 

“Nay,” she said, “the Light is coming 
to thee; that is why the earth’s pale glow 
seems dark to thee.” 

“T am dying!” 

“Thee is going on to the Light.” 

“Hold my hand,” he said. “Tightly! 
So! Don't let go of it until—” 

Then his eyes seemed strangely changed. 
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“Hannah,” he murmured, “the truth is 
blinded to many of us. On this, my death- 
bed, as by revelation, I know you and what 
has been in your heart so long. Had I only 
seen in time! Now I can but take my 
knowledge up to God, and He—” 

She leaned closer to hear the rest, but no 
word came; a settled calm was on his face, 
his one hand still clasped the rose, his other 
lay limp in hers. A radiance seemed to pass 
across his forehead, touch his eyes, his lips, 
until he did indeed look young—perhaps 
somewhat as he had looked twenty years 
ago. 

The doctor came, and the nurses, and they 
drew the screen around the bed. 

“Will thee let me wait beside him a 
while?” asked Hannah. “I am the only 
friend he had left,” and how her eyes shone, 

So they went away and left her. 

When they came again, the sheet was 
pulled up over the white face, the nerveless 
hands were restfully folded upon the still 
breast. Hannah was gone. 

In the gray of evening, she came home, 
Lucy was looking out for her. 

“T have been all the way to the Western 
Ground,” said Hannah. “ It was very pleas- 
ant there. Thy grandmother’s grave was 
fair to look upon; there is clover on it.” 

“Oh, mother,” said Lucy, “I went to the 
hospital after thee. So the poor man is 


dead! That must have saddened thee and 
took thee to the Western Ground and thy 
mother’s grave. And—dear mother, James— 
James is in the parlor with father, and they 
are waiting for thee.” 

“ First,” said Hannah, “I must go upstairs 
and smooth my hair.” 

Lucy left her, and she went up to her 
chamber and Joel’s. Without making a 
light, she found the worn Bible she read 
daily, opened it, and placed between its 
pages a little faded rose which she took 
from her pocket—very like the rose she 
had carried from home in the morning. 
Then she took a brush and passed it over 
her hair, settled her cap, and went down- 
stairs. 

She could hear Joel laughing; she could 
hear a younger man’s voice. Then Lucy had 
come up to her in the dim entry below. 

“Let me rest my head on thy breast for 
a moment, mother,” she said, ‘before we go 
in. Thee knows what it is to care fondly 
for someone, don’t thee, mother?” 

“Oh, yes,” responded Hannah, “and the 
dear Lord knows aow sinless we may be 
in our fondness. Come, child! Don’t thee 
be afraid with mother.” 

And so they passed into the parlor, to meet 
the man who loved Lucy and had come to 
ask her in marriage of her father and her 
mother. 


WITH A SONG. 


BY ARTHUR LEWIS TUBBS, 


As soft as the kiss of a lover 
On the lips of his lady fair, 

Or the wayward down of a thistle 
Afloat in the amorous air, 

Came the sound of a voice in singing 
From over the water afar, 

And it brightened my way a moment 
Like the gleam of a falling star. 


The waves of the water were listless 
As they ceased their rippling to hear, 

As the song sank almost to silence, 
Then rose again, trilling so clear 

That a bird on a bough, enraptured, 
Sat still with a folded wing 

And listened to hear his rival, 
Forgetting that he could sing. 


The lilies their petals of beauty 
Held open, to steal from the air 
The notes of the song so entrancing, 
To fold to their bosoms so fair. 
Then, melted to fragrance, the music— 
From its rest in the lily’s heart— 
As a zephyr of perfume and sweetness, 
Could a double blessing impart. 


It was only a strain of music 
From a source that I did not know; 
But it bore to my heart a message 
From the beautiful long ago. 

And I lifted a prayer for the singer, 
That a blessing to her might fall; 
For the song that she sang unheeding 

To me was the sweetest of all. 





THE OLD-TIME SUGAR-CAMP. 


BY MRS. E. A. MATTHEWS. 





A Rs 1IBOUT the time of the 
° year when the days grow 
a little warm and the 
sun shines enough to 
melt the snow, when the 
nights are sharp and 
there is a perpetual 
freeze and thaw, then I 
think of the gay doings we used to have in 
the old-fashioned sugar-camp. 

While the ground was still white with 
snow, and just when the ice began to crack 
under the cautious tread of the farmer’s boy 
and crowd the streams with floating blocks 
and masses, when the earth began to wake 
from her winter’s nap, then the sap would 
swell in the trees, and soon we could enjoy 
the yearly frolic of maple-sugar making. 

In those days “before the war,” when 
Southern sugar was scarce and hard to get, 
we dwellers on Northern farms used to make 
enough maple to use for the table and also 
to sell or exchange for cane-sugar. 

The maple-tree flourishes in most of the 
Northern States. It grows in groups or 
groves, often very large in size, numbering 
two or three thousand trees; but the average 
is about three or four hundred. Ours was 
a camp of five hundred, and was one of the 
chief sources of profit to the family. 

Shall I ever forget the delightful moment 
when my brother, who had been -on the 
lookout for several days, would come rushing 
in, on some sunny morning, and say: “The 
sap is running! The sap is running! All 
hands get ready for work!” 

Sure enough, the tree-trunks would be 
wet with the sweet sticky liquid, and myriads 
of honey-bees would be humming all about 
and buzzing for joy. Poor things, they often 
grew hungry toward spring, after their winter 
store had been eaten by the crowded hive, 
and they were no doubt as glad as we to 
taste something new and fresh. 

The first thing we did was to collect the 
sugar-buckets, scour them thoroughly, and 
scatter them among the trees. Then my 
oldest brother, with his great borer or “bit,” 
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would bore one, two, or three holes through 
the trunk-bark. Into each hole, he inserted 
a wooden spout, and soon the sap began to 
run down into the suspended bucket. In 
those primitive days, buckets and spouts were 
of wood; but now they are made of tin or 
galvanized iron, and are much cleaner and 
nicer in every way. 

If the weather was favorable—that is, 
if the days were warm and the nights cold— 
the sap would flow very fast. 

When the camp was large, the men and 
boys would work day and night and be kept 
constantly busy changing and emptying the 
buckets. My brothers used to wear a sort 
of wooden collar or “sap-yoke,” as it was 
called, on their shoulders; on each end of 
this yoke was suspended a large pail, into 
which the buckets were emptied. 

When the snow was deep enough, the boys 
would use their large hand-sled, placing two 
great tubs on it and dragging it from one 
tree to another. What fun we used to have 
when they consented to fasten our old dog 
to the sled and let one of us girls act as 
driver! 

In those days, we made a great fire out 
in the open air, right in the midst of the 
camp, and over it hung a huge iron kettle. 
Into this caldron, the sap was poured and 
boiled furiously until it reached the requisite 
consistency. Nowadays, the farmers possess 
many conveniences that render the work 
much lighter, but they cannot possibly get 
any more pleasure out of it. They have 
sugar-houses containing brick or stone arches, 
with the proper sort of furnace, and sheet- 
iron pans or evaporators, in which the sugar 
is boiled. Being thus kept so perfectly clean, 
the sugar is of a far lighter color, and is no 
doubt much purer, than our old-fashioned 
kind. As ours was boiled in the open air, 
and we had to leave it uncovered that it might 
evaporate rapidly, of course there was a 
constant dropping-in of leaves, twigs, sticks, 
and smoke, which certainly did not improve 
the flavor. However, I never heard any 
complaints in those days. 
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IN EASTER-TIDE. 


The grand climax of the whole proceeding 
was the “sugaring-off.” When the sap had 
boiled for a vertain length of time, a skillful 
workman could see that it was just going 
to crystallize or turn to sugar. This was 
the moment so anxiously expected, the “‘red- 
letter” hour for the children. Oh, what a 
delightful frolic we would have then! All 
the boys and girls would provide themselves 
with saucers and spoons, or little paddles 
made of poplar or hickory wood, and rush 
to the sugar-camp, sometimes wading knee- 
deep in the snow, shouting and running to 
see who would get there first. Just before 
it turned to sugar, the syrup was thought 
to be at its best. Then we would fill our 
saucers with the hot stuff, and try all sorts 
of tricks and experiments with it. 

When suddenly cooled by pouring it into 
a pile of snow, it made a delicious wax, 
that was certainly the most palatable dainty 
known to our childish palates. This wax 
we would make into rings and figures and 
squares. We would drop the hot liquid into 
a dipper full of cold water, and thus try 
each other’s fortune. We would cool it, 
and pull it like candy. We would pour it 
slowly from a height into the snow, and 
make little candy shot. 

But the nicest of all ways to use it was 
to make candy eggs. This we did by taking 
a hen’s egg, piercing each end with a pin, 
and blowing out the contents. Then we 
carefully filled the shell with the hot syrup. 
Soon it would grow hard; then we would 
break off the shell, and there was the 
smooth brown candy egg. These were con- 
sidered great dainties, and were bestowed 
on our best friends at school, or carefully 
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laid by and given away for an Easter 
present. 

Sometimes all the young folk of the neigh- 
borhood would gather together at the sugar- 
camp of a favorite family, and, with two or 
three older persons for guardians of decorum, 
we would laugh, sing, and play games deep 
into the night. 

Candy-pullings and singing-schools were 
dull amusements when compared with a 
sugaring-off. The young men were kept 
busy collecting sap, attending to the fires, 
stirring the syrup, and other necessary tasks ; 
but still there were enough hands to change 
work, and many were the games we played 
and the songs we sung. Young people have 
no such games nowadays—they don’t sing 
such songs, either. “‘ We are marching down 
to old Quebec,” “King William was King 
James’s son,” “ Weevilly Wheat ”—oh, what 
rollicking merry games they were! And 
the songs—I can hear them now; and, years 
afterward, many a poor fellow sang them 
in the loneliness of another kind of camp- 
life, and wondered why the dear old songs 
made him feel so sad and homesick. 

And then, toward day, we would tumble 
into the great wagon-bed sled, and, with 
jingle of sleigh-bells and snap of whip, go 
flying over the white road, to take the girls 
and boys to their homes, while the “man in 
the moon” looked down and smiled on our 
gay and happy crowd. 

And so, whenever I see the fresh maple- 
sugar or the. clear brown syrup, in these 
early spring days, it tells me more than 
picture or song or poem could do, and brings 
up some of the sweetest and brightest recol- 
lections of my life. 


IN EASTER-TIDE. 


BY LILLIAN GREY. 


THE happy streams are musical 
And glad at their release, 

And happy birds have journeyed back 
And sing of joy and peace. 


The sweet south wind floats gently by, 
The sun's rays cheer and warm, 

And in its beams the earth forgets 
The chill and ice and storm. 


On sheltered banks the grass is green, 
Arbutus scents the wood, 


The willow-boughs are newly decked, 
The world grows fair and good— 


And o’er it all, and through it all, 
The bells their music pour, 

And gladly tell from tow’r to tow’r 
The Easter story o’er. 


So, dormant hopes and sluggish faith 
Start up at spring’s first breath, 

And everything proclaims anew 
That life has conquered death! 
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BY ANNA M. DWIGHT. 





Y earliest recollections, the saddest 
M and the happiest memories of my 
life, are centred round the little 

church of St. Clement’s. 

My father, who was rector of St. Clement’s, 
died when I was a baby, and five years later 
my mother married a rich widower with one 
child, a boy. Guy Vernon was three years 
older than I, but he had few playmates of 
his own age in the quiet little village in 
which we lived, so we became close friends 
and constant companions. Many an hour 
we spent together in the old grave-yard, 
deciphering the quaint half - obliterated 
inscriptions on the moss-grown stones. We 
were full of the strange fancies and queer 
conceits of children who are much alone, 
and in our ways we were rather sober and 
old-fashioned, as such youngsters are apt 
to be. The silence and the gravity of those 
earlier years always clung to me, but Guy 
lost much of his when he went to college 
and mingled with the world. As for me, 
I staid at home, as women used to do, and 
sometimes I felt myself akin to the fungous 
growth on the old stones. 

We were very fond of each eother, Guy 

(824) 


=| he came back, it was different. 
/ have admirers, and I mentally compared 





yi and I; we quite forgot for years that we 
= were not brother and sister. 


But, after a 
while, Guy went away to college, and, when 
I began to 


them all to Guy, greatly to their disadvan- 
tage. He had his flirtations, too, I suppose; 


| but I don’t think they were ever anything 


more than the merest flirtations. 
Mamma died just before Guy first left 
home, so papa—as I always called Mr. Ver- 


4) non—and I were left alone in the big house 
| all through the long dull winters. The 
| little church was my greatest consolation 


then; I spent hours there, playing on the 
organ. Guy always came home during 


} vacation, and we were very happy together. 


He was my constant attendant at the vari- 
ous mild festivities, such as picnics and 


| garden-parties, with which the neighborhood 


was gay, and, days when nothing was going 
on, we would stroll over to St. Clement’s, 
and he would sit and watch me while I 
played the organ, or talk to me in the 
intervals when my fingers rested on the 
keys. 

It was a very quiet courtship, if courtship 
it could be called, for we never said one 
word of loving each other—never uttered 
any pledges. But at last Guy began to sce 
that this was what his father wanted, and it 
aroused all that strange obstinacy which 
seems to be a part of human nature. I did 
not blame him, for I too resented the calm 
appropriation of myself, the complacent 
taking for granted, which Mr. Vernon made 
too evident. 

Guy had graduated and come home per- 
manently to assist his father in the manage- 
ment of his various business interests, The 
health of Mr. Vernon had been breaking for 
some time, and I felt very anxious about 
him. I don’t think Guy saw it so clearly 
as I—men seldom do see things as quickly 
as women; but I thought Mr. Vernon per- 
ceived it himself. At any rate, he handed 
over most of his affairs to Guy’s superin- 
tendence, and I fancied that he had even 
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hinted to his son his wish to see us married difference which only lovers can feel; nor 
while he lived. The only effect of all this, was Guy altogether to blame for it. I knew. 
of course, was to widen the breach between I had altered, too; but I could not help it. 


us—that is, if you could call it a breach. In the autumn, it was decided that some 
It was hardly a coolness, either—just that landed interests of Mr. Vernon’s in Massa- 
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chusetts required attention, so Guy made his 
preparations for departure. Then somehow 
things returned to their former position 
between us, and I was very happy, even 
though he was going away and had not yet 
said one word of love to me. I felt the 
difference—that was enough for the present; 
I was quite content to let the future take 
care of itself. 

Guy went away in the evening, immedi- 
ately after dinner, so I had to relinquish 
the hope I had secretly cherished of driving 
him to the station. He stood, all ready for 
_ departure, by the library fire, exchanging 
a few parting words with us while he 
waited for the carriage to arrive. 

“Tt’s too bad you have to go, my boy,” 
said Mr. Vernon, in a deprecating tone. 

“Oh, I don’t mind—it won’t be half bad; 
you know, I have some pitanant acquaint- 
ances there.” 

“Well, don’t let them persuade you to 
stay too long,” answered my step-father, 
glancing furtively at me. “Are there any 
fascinating ladies among them?” 

“T believe not,” responded Guy, laugh- 
ingly. 

“JT should think you would be able to 
finish your business by the first of the year,” 
continued Mr. Vernon. 

“T should think so,” agreed Guy. “T’ll 
try to be back as soon after that as possible.” 
Then, glancing at his watch, he added: 
“Tt’s time for me to go.” 

“Good-bye, my son, and God bless you!” 
said the old gentleman. ‘“ You may go to 
the door with him, Rachel, but you mustn’t 
watch him drive away—it’s bad luck.” 

I am not sure whether I went myself, 
or was led by Guy, to the wide stone 
vestibule which opened on the porch. 

“You must not come any further, dear; 
you will take cold,” he said, gently. Then 
he set down his valise and stooped and 
kissed me. For a moment, he took both my 
hands in his, whispering: “You will not 
forget me, Rachel?” A gust of wind blew 
in my face, and I was alone. A branch of 
the tall plant back of me swept across my 
face, and the rose in my hair—I had given 
him the one at my throat—fell to the ground. 
I picked it up and laid it away in my prayer- 
book. As if I could forget! 

The long weeks of Guy’s absence length- 
ened into months. The first of the year 


came and passed, but he did not return, 
He sent us affectionate letters, saying the 
business was not yet settled; but I could see 
his father was annoyed. In February, he 
wrote that his work was finished, but the 
friends with whom he was staying wanted 
him to remain and see a little of the country, 
which he had been too busy to do previously, 

Mr. Vernon was angry, but he left the 
decision to me; and of course I urged Guy 
to stay—I had no right to call him to my 
side, no claim upon his duty. In March, 
however, my step-father had a slight stroke 
of paralysis, and I summoned- Guy home. 
He came; but, the instant I saw him, I knew 
he had changed, and then my chief anxiety 
was to conceal the alteration from his father, 
who was not, I knew, strong enough to bear 
any disappointment. 

With Guy came his friend, Will Marston, 
whose home was in Northbrooke, but who 
had been traveling in Germany during my 
step-brother’s stay in Massachusetts, so that 
the two had seen nothing of each other. 
Mr. Marston had returned just two days 
before Guy left, and the latter had insisted 
on a visit from his friend, with whom he 
had been very intimate during their college- 
days. The doctor did not think my step- 
father dangerously ill, nor did he recommend 
us to avoid society. He warned us, however, 
against any excitement, anxiety, or thwarting 
of the invalid’s wishes; and, knowing the 
one supreme desire of old Mr. Vernon and 
how little probability there was of its being 
fulfilled, I lived in constant dread. 

In spite of his friend’s presence, I could 
see_that-Guy chafed under an almost uncon- 
trollable restlessness, which he managed to 
hide pretty well from the two men, though 
not from me. Was he longing to get back 
to Northbrooke? Afterward, I knew he was. 
Of course, it was impossible for him to go; 
for, as his father grew better and became 
more like himself, there was a good deal of 
business to be attended to, which had been 
necessarily somewhat neglected during Guy’s 
absence and his father’s illness. 

Mr. Marston’s presence was a great boon 
to both Guy and myself during those trying 
days, for it enabled us to avoid uncomfortable 
téte-d-tétes. Besides, he was an exceedingly 
agreeable man, and enlivened us very much. 
Indeed, if I could have got rid of the miser- 
able sensation of living over a volcano and 
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in momentary expectation of #h explosion, 
I should have enjoyed the young man’s 
society. In spite of a cordial liking for his 
son’s friend, I fancied that my step-father 
would have been glad to see him go; for, as 
his health improved, Mr. Vernon once more 
became anxious to see things settled between 
Guy and myself, and of course this could 
not be expected while the visitor remained. 
The invalid clearly saw that his days were 
numbered; and he longed, I felt sure, with 


man made a few days before his departure. 
It was a perfect spring morning, and we were 
walking toward an old wood that lay between 
us and the little church. It was a favorite 
walk for all three of us; but Guy had been 
called to attend to some important business, 
so we two had started off without him, he 
promising to try and join us later. 

Oddly enough, that very morning’s post 
had brought me a letter in a strange hand, 
and, feeling that it must contain bad news, 





what was to me a pitiable longing, to see his 
two nearest and dearest safely united before 
he left us. To die with one’s heart’s desire, 
the latest desire of life, unfulfilled seemed to 
me hard then—it has seemed so ever since. 
If it had not been for Guy’s sake, I think I 
could have borne, to make my step-father 
happy, that hardest of all lots—to be the 
unloved wife of a husband I loved. 

That Mr. Vernon had hinted to Mr. Marston 
his hopes and belief regarding Guy and me 
was evident from some remarks the young 


though I could not explain why, I had put 
it in my pocket unopened. It was lying 
there now, and I was wondering when I 
should Rave courage to open it. You see, 
I was peculiar. To my dying day, I shall 
never forget how beautiful the old wood 
looked in the soft spring sunshine, for it 
never looked quite the same afterward. 

“This is a lovely spot,” said Mr. Marston, 
in the half-meditative, half-regretful tone 
one. uses in speaking of a place one is soon 
to leave. 
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“Yes,” I answered, dreamily. 

“T envy you and Guy, I believe,” he went 
on, laughingly. 

The evident coupling of our names annoyed 
me. 

“Unfortunately, it may not always be my 
home,” I replied, with a rasped note in my 
voice. 

“ But—” began Mr. Marston, then stopped, 
embarrassed. 

“Mr. Vernon cannot live many years 
longer,” I said, sadly, “and of course, as 
you know, Guy is not any real relation. 
Unless he. were to bring home a wife, and 
even then perhaps not, I could hardly stay.” 

“T thought there was no expectation of 
his bringing home a wife.” The young man 
ventured the remark rather hesitatingly, 
but the emphasis on the “bring” was too 
evident. I frowned. 

“Has Guy been taking you into his con- 
fidence? Surely I have not given you any 
reason to suppose such a thing?” I tried 
to keep the anger ont of my voice and make 
it sound light. 

“Oh, no; but Mr. Vernon—” 

“Has been telling you what he wished,” 
I interrupted, not trying to conceal my anger 
now. “ Unfortunately, Guy’s and my wishes 
do not coincide with his.” 

“T beg pardon,” said the young man, 
humbly; but he gave me a side glance, 
and I had a wretched suspiciom that he was 
keener-sighted than most of his sex. 

Of course, we talked of other things during 
the rest of the walk, in which Guy did not 
join us; but I had an accountable feeling 
that my revelation had annoyed Mr. Mar- 
ston, though T could not imagine any reason 
why it should. I was the one to be angry. 
Before we finished our stroll, however, anx- 
iety for my step-father forced me to make 
a request of my companion. 

“You will not mention what I have told 
you this morning, to anyone?” I said. “ It 
would be a great disappointment to Mr. 
Vernon to know it, and, coming suddenly, 
would be almost more than he could bear.” 

“Oh, certainly not,” Mr. Marston made 
answer, briefly; but I could scarcely help 
fancying that he disapproved of our reti- 
cence. 

When we got back to the house, I went 
to my room and read my letter—I might 
as well have all the disagreeables over in 


one morning® Then I burned it. No one 
should know anything about its contents, 
not even Guy. 

“You look tired, Miss Rachel,” said Mr, 
Marston, at luncheon. “I’m afraid you 
walked too far this morning.” 

“Oh, no; it is only a headache,” | 
answered, smiling. 

Was that all the difference it made to be 
heart-broken? Well, I was glad of it, for 
my step-father was looking at me anxiously, 
I glanced over at Guy. How pale and thin 
he was! 

In two days, Mr. Marston was gone, and 
then I began to wonder how much: longer 
we could temporize. Not much longer. 

I was coming downstairs one morning, 
when I heard voices in the library. The 
door was ajar, and I saw my step-father 
sitting at his desk, speaking to good Mn. 
Dent, the housekeeper, who had helped me 
to nurse him so faithfully during his illness, 

“Send Mr. Guy to me at once,” he said. 
“And where is Miss Rachel? I want her 
too.”’ 

“Here I am,” I answered, gently, going 
into the room, while Mrs. Dent departed, 
looking rather scared at the unwonted 
severity of her employer’s tone. 

“T have tried to bring Guy to the point 
often enough—I am tired of his  shilly- 
shallying,” commenced my step-father. I 
trembled within me, for I knew the storm 
must break now. “Sit down,” he continued, 
almost impatiently. 

I obeyed him, and then Guy entered, 
He came straight toward me. 

“Please go out, Rachel,” he said; “I have 
an important communication to make to my 
father.” 

“But I want her to stay,” thundered Mr. 
Vernon. “Is she not your promised wife?” 

“No,” answered Guy, sadly. “ Will you 
go, Rachel ?” 

I rose at once, with the words: 

“When Guy has finished what he has to 
say, you can send for me, if you want me.” 
Then, approaching Mr. Vernon and obeying 
an irresistible impulse, I stooped to kiss the 
wrinkled forehead, and immediately left the 
room. 

I went upstairs and waited, I do not know 
how long, but it was not very long. I opened 
my door and sat and listened with bursting 
heart and feverish anxiety for some sound. 
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At last it came. There was afall and a cry. at once for a physician. He soon arrived, 
I flew downstairs to the library, It was as but shook his head when he looked at the 
[ had feared—my step-father had another sufferer. 

stroke. My strongest feeling was for Guy Mr. Vernon lingered several weeks, part of 
kneeling by his father’s side, ghastly pale, the time unconscious, but clinging to his son 


moaning: “I have killed him! I have in a way that was pitiful. It almost broke 
killed him!” my poor durling’s heart. 

“Hush, Guy,” I said, laying my hand At last the end came, and I did my best 
gently on the poor boy’s shoulder; “help to comfort Guy. When all was over, I tried 
me to lift him.” to rouse him by calling his attention to a 

By this time, Mrs. Dent and the servants, pile of letters he had neglected for days. 
hearing the noise, had appeared, and I sent He opened them mechanically and looked 
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at them, then he gave a low moan and 
gasped out: 

“It seems to be my destiny to kill people, 
Rachel; I must go away at once.” 

I asked no questions, but helped him 
make his preparations. 

“God bless you, Rachel!” he said, as he 
bade me good-bye; “I am not worthy of 
your kindness.” 

He went to Northbrooke, of course. He 
wrote to me affectionately from there, but 
he did not tell me why he staid. So, when 
a widowed friend asked me to accompany 
her to Europe, I willingly consented. I 
informed Guy of my intention, and he 
urged me to carry it out. He did not come 
to see me before I went, though he sent me 
many kind farewell messages. 

Leaving the house in care of Mrs. Dent, 
I put the old life behind me and spent two 
peaceful years in Europe. It was the calm 
after a storm. I felt that life, youthful 
passionate life, was over for me. I had gone 
through my keenest joy, my keenest sorrow. 
I could never know either again; but I had 
won peace and content out of the struggle, 
and perhaps these were the best. Guy did 
not write to me, and I was glad of it— 
it would only have stirred the embers of the 
past. I heard occasionally of him through 
Mrs. Dent. He was living quietly at home, 
alone—why, I knew. Six lines in a North- 
brooke paper, sent to me soom dfter I left 
America, told me. 

At the end of two years’ sojourn, my 
friend decided that she must return home. 
Accordingly, we made our preparations to 
do so. Just before our departure, I received 
a letter from Guy, telling me he had learned 
through Mrs. Dent of our intended coming, 
and begging us to spend a few days with 
him, After a little hesitation, I decided to 
accept the invitation, if my friend were 
willing. I longed for a sight of the dear 
old house and my beloved St. Clement’s, 
and I knew [I must meet Guy sometime, 
so I might as well get over the pain at once, 

The feverish impatience with which I lived 
through the sea-voyage and the long journey 
on land told me that the past was not as 
dead as 1 had believed it to be, but I tried 
to hope that a glimpse of the old things 
would quiet me. 

When we reached our destination, we 
found Guy waiting to receive us. He was 


somewhat changed, older and graver-looking, 
but still the same Guy tome. His greeting 
was cordial, but not demonstrative. Two 
days went by without awkwardness, thanks 
to my friend, who was unaware of «any 
hidden current. Guy made himself very 
agreeable to her, and, when I could, I stole 
off by myself to spend hours filled with 
memories, sad and joyful, in the little 
church-yard. 

On the third day, I was sitting in the 
shadow of a great tree, alone with my dead, 
when I heard footsteps, and, looking up, 
saw Guy approaching. He came close to 
where I sat, and looked down at me sadly. 

“You have a right here,” he said, bitterly. 
I took his hand and pressed it—I could not 
find words to answer. Perhaps my action 
emboldened him, for he went on in a less 
bitter tone: “ You were always very good to 
me, Rachel, in the old days. Will you do one 
thing more for me now?” He was looking 
down at me, and I thought I should choke— 
my heart had got up into my throat, and 
1 gould only answer him with a little incli- 
nation of the head. At his next words, my 
heart returned to its usual place and my 
voice came back. “I want you and your 
friend to take a little journey with me; will 
you?” 

“Yes,” I answered, rising to go back to 
the house, and nothing more was said. 

My friend was surprised when the propo- 
sition was made to her, but she readily 
consented ; and, two days later, we were in 
Northbrooke. In the afternoon, Mr. Mar- 
ston came over to see us. He was to leave 
on a journey by the early evening train, 
and brought all his traveling paraphernalia 
with him. Just as twilight began to fall, 
Guy asked me to take a walk. My friend 
declared she had a headache and preferred 
to lie down, but insisted on my going; so we 
started out, accompanied by Will, prepared 
to take the train on leaving us. I had noticed 
that the railway station was beyond the 
church, so I was not much surprised when 
we turned our steps in that direction. When 
we reached it, instead of going by, Guy drew 
my arm within his and led me into the 
quiet grave-yard, more quiet in the twilight 
stillness than ever. Will Marston had fallen 
behind, and I think we both forgot his 
presence for the moment. 

Guy stopped beside an unpretentious stone 
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whereon was written: “ Hope,Austice, aged 
eighteen.” That was all. 

“Rachel,” he began, “IT have something 
to say to you.” I was going to interrupt him, 
then I remembered that sometimes confession 
is almost like baptism for sin, and I simply 
clasped my hands pityingly over his arm. 
“T don’t know whether you can ever forgive 
me or not, dear,” he went on; “ but I must 
tell you all now. I ought to have told you 
long ago, but I had not the courage. Here 
by her grave, I will confess everything. 
Once upon a time, Rachel, I believed you 
cared for me; perhaps I was mistaken, but 
that did not make my sin any the less. 
When I left you, that night, I thought we 
belonged to each other. Then I went to 
Northbrooke and met Hope Anstice. It was 
a brief sudden passion, very unlike my love 
for you; it carried everything before it, 
and, when she told me she returned my 
love, but that there was a kind of engage- 
ment with a distant cousin—a sort of family 
affuir—I begged her to put an end to all 
difficulties by a secret marriage. She con- 
sented, and, the day before I went away, 
it took place. I did not then know who 
this cousin was, but I learned afterward. 
Can you guess, Rachel? It was Will 
Marston.” 

I glanced around with a start, but Will 
was leaning against a great tree, gazing out 
at the western sky, and did not seem to 
see Us. 

“Well?” I whispered, turning to Guy, 
who continued slowly : 

“You know now why I was so changed 
when I came home, Rachel, and what it was 
[ said to my father when he insisted on 
my asking you to marry me. It was the 
truth, and I could not help telling him; 
but the shock killed him. I was not brave 
enough to let you know, for I had found 
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out my mistake; I had learned too late the 
difference between love and passion. In my 
father’s dying hours, I neglected everything, 
even my wite, and the first news EF learned 
was that Hope was going into a decline. 
Of course, I thought it was my fault—that 
I had killed her too; and I hurried to her 
side. But the doctors said it was a foregone 
conclusiou—an inheritance; and, indeed, she 
had not been very unhappy. When I saw 
her, I would have blazoned our marriage far 
and wide; but she compelled me to secrecy. 
That was one of the penalties I had to bear. 
‘It will hurt Will,’ she said, ‘and he has 
always been the kindest friend I ever had.’ 
You see, my punishment has not been light.” 
There was a pause, then Guy added: “She 
only lived six weeks afterward—it was 
what they call ‘galloping consumption’; and 
poor Will was with her nearly all the time— 
she told him everything. Can you guess 
why I have made this confession here and 
now, Rachel? Can you forgive my falseness 
and cowardice?” 

“My poor Guy, I have known this for 
a long time,” I said, gently. 

He looked at me in a bewildered way, 
and I went on: “Will Marston wrote her 
that you and I were engaged, and she sent 
me a letter”—I did not add “a bitter one” 
—‘telling me the truth.” 

“And you have known this all the while, 
my Rachel?” 

For answer, I hid my face on his breast, 
and there by her grave we pledged our 
solemn chastened happiness. Then I led 
Guy away. 

“Don’t you understand?” I whispered, 
pointing silently to Will Marston. 

He was standing, oblivious of our presence, 
in the place where we had been, and I heard 
him murmur, as Guy and I turned away: 

“She is all mine now.” 


DUST IN THE LIPS. 


BY FANNY KEMBLE JOHNSON, 


Yer one more day, lost ever for thine eyes, 
Whose wearied lashes languidly uplift, 
Won by sun-laughter through the gold cloud- 
rift, 
To match their guarded blue against the skies. 
Yet one more day: and with each new sunrise 
Goes life that was, and life that was to be, 
Lost for one moment of delight with thee! 


Not e’en thy hands across mine backward eyes 
Can blot the faces of the vanished years. 
Poor child, thy palms of rose are wet with 
tears, 
Thy gold head blurred against tliese darkening 
skies 
That shall be lighted by no new sunrise 
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CHAPTER I. 

ANDEMONIUM reigned at the 

Star. A party of amateurs had 

possession of it, rehearsing some 

grand tableaux to be acted for 

the benefit of “St. Lucy’s Hos- 

pital.” At least, Miss Brooke, 

the “head and front” of the 

affair, was trying to get the things rehearsed. 

But there were difficulties. Thirty young 

ladies and gentlemen, and fifty children— 

fairies in the Midsummer Night’s Dream— 

had all gone crazy with delight at finding 

themselves actually behind the scenes of a 

theatre, and even Miss Brooke failed to con- 

trol them for a while. Then something hap- 
pened that sobered them a little. 

Somebody began to hum a waltz, and in 
a moment the stage was filled with flying 
couples, whirling, singing, laughing, while 
an enthusiastic performer upon the sheet- 
iron “ thunder-machine” and a reckless hand 
upon the rope attached to the “rain-barrel ” 
added to the confusion. And just then a 
mischievous boy thought it would be clever 
to drop the curtain. Down rushed the 
heavy roller. A carpenter in the wings saw 
the danger and shouted a warning. People 
looked up, then tumbled over each other 
in getting out of the way—all except one 
heedless couple that neither saw nor heard. 
Peopleshrieked at them, and gentlemen rushed 
toward them; but the thing that saved them 
was the prompt action of the young car- 
penter, who seized and pushed them out 
of danger. He himself did not quite escape, 
for the roller grazed his shoulder and gave 
his arm a numbing blow. In the confusion 
that followed, nobody thanked him. The 
girl was frightened and cried and trembled, 
while her partner looked rather white, and 
people gathered round to sympathize. Then 
arose Miss Brooke’s emphatic tones: 

“Come! No more nonsense now! 


May 


Bentley, you were very near being killed. 
I hope it wifl be a lesson to you careless 
young people. 
away, children! 
, (332) 


Clear the stage now! Go 
Margaret Brandon, make 
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these children go into the green-room and 
stay there!’ 

A pretty girl in a black dress began to 
collect the children and sweep them before 
her into the green-room. She had very 
sweet winning ways, a soft voice, and lovely 
gray-blue eyes. The children pranced round 
her, hung upon her, and chattered to her; 
but, though she was very gentle, she was 
firm, and presently the fifty fairies were safe 
in the green-room, where they buzzed like 
bees, and Margaret kept guard at the door, 
Standing there, she saw Jack Armstrong, 
the young carpenter,-coming down the 
harrow passage just as Miss Bentley’s care- 
less partner entered from the other end 

“Oh! Ah!” the exquisite remarked, 
“You are the—ah—young man who did 
us the little service just now. Really, I’m 
awfully obliged, my good fellow! I shall 
be glad if you'll let me give you something 
—ah—don’t you know!” And he held out 
a bank-note as he spoke. 

Jack Armstrong flushed angrily. 

“T don’t want to be paid,” he growled. 
“T couldn’t see the lady killed.” Then he 
brushed rudely past and stalked on down 
the passage, almost running over Margaret 
Brandon as he did sv. 

“Excuse me, miss,” he said, hastily, and 
was passing on; but she stopped him. 

“Wait a moment,” she said. “I want to 
tell you that I think we would have had 
a terrible accident here, but for you. We 
ought all to be so grateful to you—I am. 
You were so quick and strong and brave! 
And you were hurt yourself—I saw the 
roller strike your arm. I hope it is not 
much hurt.” 

Jack looked at the fair young face, the 
sweet eyes, the pretty flush deepening on 
the cheeks; he listened to the soft voice, 
and in a moment his wrath melted away, 
his scowl vanished, and his good manners 
came back. Even the ache in his arm was 
soothed a little by the magic of her eyes 
and her voice. 

“Tt wa’n’t I don’t 


nothin’. mind the 
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hurt,” he blundered, “I—I’m glad the lady 
wasn’t hit. Thank you, miss, for—for—your 
kindness.” 

Margaret laughed softly. “It is I who 
ought to thank you. Miss Bentley would 
have done it, I know, if she had not been 
frightened out of her senses. Let me thank 
you for her.” 

With the prettiest smile dimpling round 
her lips, she held out her hand to him. 

“You must shake hands with me,” she 
said; “and, if you have a mother at home, 
you must tell her that I say she has a good 
brave boy for her son,” 

“Why, ’twa’n’t nothin’,” Jack repeated, 
as the little soft hand closed cordially over 
his. But somehow he felt very proud and 
happy, and the touch of that small hand 
thrilled through and through him and 
lingered long in his memory. 

“Why, hello, Jack!” called a gay good- 
humored voice, and a young man came 
hastily toward the green-room door just as 
Margaret drew back from it. 

Jack knew who this was—Neil Campbell, 
a clever young lawyer with strong artistic 
and dramatic tastes and money enough to 
indulge them. 

“You were on hand at exactly the right 
time just now, Jack,” Neil went on. “It 
might have been a serious business, if you 
hadn’t been so ready. ‘Semper paratus!’ 
which is Latin for ‘quick on the trigger.’ 
It was very well done, Jack. Oh, Miss 
Brandon, you are here !” 

Mr. Campbell turned eagerly toward the 
young lady and shook hands with her. What 
business was 4t of Jack’s, that he was appar- 
ently delighted to see her, that there was just 
the-faintest deepening of color on her cheeks, 
and that Neil held her hand longer than was 
quite necessary in ordinary hand-shaking? 
It clearly wasn’t his business; yet he walked 
away unwillingly, feeling that he would like 
to stay and watch them—watch her, she was 
so pretty! He liked Mr. Campbell, who was 
always “jolly and sociable,” as Jack expressed 
it, “not stuck up, like them other swells”; 
but there was a queer little sensation of dis- 
comfort now, as he saw Campbell take her 
hand. Jack didn’t know that he was already 
jealous. Indeed, he didn’t know that he had 
fallen in love; but he had. Poor Jack! He 
was never slow about anything. “Quick on 
the trigger,” as Neil said. 

Vou. XCIX—22. 


On the stage, Miss Brooke was busy 
arranging a scene from the “Idylls of the 
King.” There were difficulties in the way, 
and presently arose a cry for the artist. 

“Neil! Neil Campbell!” “Call Camp- 
hell!” “Hello, where’s Campbell?” “Go 
and tell Neil Campbell to come here!” 
“Where is Neil Campbell?” 

And only Jack knew—for he had passed 
the green-room door several times lately— 
that Neil Campbell was idly lounging there 
in an easy-chair, talking to Madge Brandon. 

“Ladies want you on the stage, Mr. Camp- 
bell,” Jack announced, appearing briskly at 
the door. 

Neil looked round, nodded, and went on 
saying something to Margaret. 

“Go! go!’ she interrupted, laughing. 
“Don’t keep them waiting.” 

“Very well. I’ll come back and finish,” 
Neil said, rising slowly and sauntering off to 
the stage. 

Jack lingered at the door. Margaret sat 
very near it, in a big crimson chair, her head 
thrown back against the velvet, a gas-light 
throwing its rays directly down on her shining 
bronze-brown hair, that lay in pretty coils on 
top of her head, with soft bright curls on her 
forehead. She hummed a tune to herself and 
did not see Jack until he spoke again. 

“That’s the chair Mrs. Lansing set in 
when she played ‘Mary Angenette’ here,” 
he said. 

Madge turned and looked at him, smiling 
good-naturedly—or rather, trying not to 
laugh. 

“Mrs. Lansing? Oh, yes! She is very 
pretty, isn’t she?” 

“Humph! Toler’ble,” Jack said, dryly. 
“Not as pretty as—as some other folks I 
have seen.” Then, with a sudden change of 
manner, he asked earnestly: “ Don’t these 
children bother you with their row, miss? 
If you want to go where the other ladies is, 
I'll take care o’ the children. I’ve got. 
nothin’ to do just now, and I’ll not let one 
of ’em get out o’ here.” 

Margaret laughed and shook her head. 

“Thank you; you are very kind, Mr.—” 

“My name’s Jack—Jack Armstrong, 
miss.” 

Margaret went on, smiling: “But I am 
not in the tableaux. .I only came to help 
with the children, and I would rather stay 
here.” 
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Jack gazed at her wonderingly. 

“You ain’t in the tableaux? Why not?” 
he asked, abruptly. “I thought they put 
the prettiest ladies in ’em!” 

Margaret laughed outright. The boy’s 
evident admiration and simple blunt expreg- 
sion of it amused her intensely; and there 
was not a-shade of impertinence in his 
manner. ; 

“Oh, there are so many pretty girls with- 
out me, Jack,” she answered, lightly. “And 
I don’t believe I should want to be in the 
tableaux, anyway.” 

Jack looked at her thoughtfully. 

“T notice, in the operas, the ugliest girls 
in the chorus always want to get to the 
front,” he remarked, “and get mad as blazes 
when they are sent back. Well, miss, if 
there’s anything I can do to help you, won't 
you let me know? I’m always about here.” 

“Thank you, Jack; I will remember,” 
Margaret answered, as she turned away to 
settle a difficulty between two contending 
fairies. 


CHAPTER II. 


MARGARET’S office, undertaken to aid her 
kind friend Miss Brooke, was no sinecure. 
It was hard work to manage fifty children— 
to keep them out of mischief and entertain 
them till they were wanted, to convoy them 
to the stage, help put them in position and 
keep them there during the rehearsal of their 
scene, and finally to wrap them up and 
deliver them to the nurses and mothers who 
came for them. Before the week of rehears- 
als was over, Margaret found that she had 
secured a most able assistant in Jack. By 
some sort of magic, the boy was always on 
hand when she needed him, and always 
knew what todo. Kind-hearted and full of 
fun, he charmed the children, and his good- 
humored positiveness and strength of arm 
were very valuable in the case of refractory 
small boys in her troupe. 

“Oh, Jack, you good boy, what should 
I do without you?” Margaret exclaimed, one 
evening, looking gratefully up at him. 

It was that trying evening, the “dress 
rehearsal.” Margaret was kneeling on the 
floor, fastening gauzy wings on the shoulders 
of restless little green-and - white - robed 
fairies, and Jack was keeping order in the 
ranks of those who were “finished.” One 


or two other girls were pretending to help 
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Madge, but had basely deserted her to flirt 
in the wings with wandering young men. 

Jack flushed with pleasure at her words, 
but did not speak. Someone else did, how- 
ever. 

“Miss Brandon, do let those little wretches 
alone, and come and talk to me. Isn’t that 
the last pair of wings? Come and rest, 
You must be tired.” 

Neil Campbell put out his hand to help 
her rise. She got up wearily, glad of his 
aid, and, crossing the room, sank down in 
the big red chair with a sigh of content, 
The least little fairy of all, a dark-eyed baby 
of two years, clung to her skirt, and, climb- 
ing into her lap, nestled down in her arms, 
leaned her fair little head on Madge’s breast, 
and was quiet and happy. Neil Campbell 
threw himself back in a chair and watched 
the group with half-closed critical eyes. 

“ How nice and quiet it is here!” he said, 
contentedly. 

“Quiet?” laughed Madge, listening to the 
confused chatter and laughter of the crowd 
of children. 

“Oh, it’s like the quiet of the sea-shore; 
there’s ‘the crash hard by and the roar all 
round,’ but it is a soothing sound, and, under 
cover of it, one can talk quietly to—a friend. 
And I am tired—tired to death of babble 
and vanity. Ye gods! what a frank dis- 
play of vanity! Miss Brandon, you won't 
betray me? I can’t sit on the safety-valve 
any longer; I must blow off steam to some- 
body. Every girl of them wants me to put 
her ‘in’ the footlights. ‘I’m afraid this pose 
isn’t becoming, Mr. Campbell!’ ‘Oh, do, Mr. 
Campbell, come and pose me!’ ¢rom a dozen 
at once. Thank heaven for one woman who 
doesn’t want to pose or be posed!” And 
Neil, as he spoke, watched with admiring eyes 
the unconscious grace of the group before 
him—the slender girlish black-robed figure, 
and the rounded perfect baby beauty of the 
little child nestling against it. 

Madge laughed at his provoked and dis- 
gusted tone, and remembered what Jack 
had said about the chorus-girls. Before 
she could answer him, Miss Brooke entered, 
breathless, and pounced upon them. 

“Madge Brandon, come with me instantly ! 
Alice Wright sends word she is ill with sore 
throat, and can’t come—no one to sing the 
‘Little Maid’s song’ during the Guinevere 
scene. You must do it.” 
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“T? Oh, Miss Brooke!” Madge cried, in 
dismay. 

“ Yes—come! there’s no time for non- 
sense. You can sing, and you must! It is 
only a rehearsal—not twenty people in the 
audience. You sing behind the scenes. 
Here, you—Mary De Vigne! Take care 
of these children till Madge comes back.” 

And Miss Brooke fairly swept Madge out 
yefore her. There was: not even time to 
coax the baby fairy out of her arms, so 
Madge caught up a shawl, wrapped it round 
the child, and rushed on. The curtain was 
rising on the tableau—Queen Guinevere, sad 
and lovely, in the dark convent room, the 
fair innocent little maid sitting at her feet. 
From her place in the wings, Madge could 
see the picture plainly. It was exquisite. 

Someone softly touched a chord on a piano. 

“Sing,” whispered Miss Brooke, imper- 
atively, and Madge sang. She had had no 
time to be frightened. Soft and clear and 
full, her voice floated out on the stillness 
that followed the rising of the curtain. 

“Late, late, so late, 
And dark the night and chill.” 

She sang straight on through the song. 
Twice, during the interludes, the curtain 
rolled softly down and up again. With the 
last low sad “Too late! Ye cannot enter 
now!” it fell and did not rise again. 
Madge was not prepared for the enthusiastic 
applause that followed—did not appropriate 
it to herself—but was walking quietly away, 
bending her head to kiss the child and 
praise her for being “so good,” when Miss 
Brooke stopped her. 

“Thank you, dear,” she said. “ Now I feel 
safe. You are to sing it to-morrow night, 
for Alice cannot possibly come.” 

Behind the curtain, people stood about in 
groups and whispered to each other: 

“Why, the girl can sing, really! 
is she?” 

“Somebody Theresa Brooke found.” 

“ Where?” 

“Nobody knows.” 

“Who is she?” 

“Nobody knows.” 

“Oh, but I know!” cried a sudden voice, 
after Madge had vanished into the green- 
room. “Miss Brooke brought her. She is 
nursery governess in Mrs. Elmore’s family— 
Miss Brooke’s sister. She came here with 
the Elmore children.” 


Who 
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“Oh, that is it! You hear? Rosa Dew 
says she is nursery-maid at Mrs. Elmore’s—” 

“Nursery governess, dear, I said,” inter- 
posed Rosa, shocked. 

“Oh, all the same—a sort of upper serv- 
ant. But she really has a voice!” 

The careless speaker little knew the effect 
her words had upon one listéner. Jack 
Armstrong heard them. So the beautiful 
lady he was worshiping at a distance was a 
“sort of upper servant”! Not any the less 
beautiful and lovely and to be worshiped for 
that: but only, now—and Jack’s heart beat 
wildly at the thought—she wasn’t out of his 
reach, after all! Why, it was wonderful! 
It was like the rhyme he had heard her say- 
ing ta the children last night, about the boy 
who dreamed that 

“All the pins came out of the stars; 
And the stars fell into his cap!’ 

It was just as sudden and wonderful and 

entrancing as that! 


CHAPTER III. 

JACK worked at his scene-shifting and 
hammering in a dazed absent-minded way. 
They were running in the scenery for the 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, and presently 
Margaret came with her troupe of fairies in 
gauzy robes and glittering wings, and Neil 
Campbell was with her. Jack watched them 
from the wings, with growing wrath and 
jealousy. 

What business had Neil. Campbell idling 
about with her, talking his smiling nonsense 
in that low tone of his, that only reached 
her ear and sometimes made her look at him 
with laughing eyes and sometimes deepened 
the color on her cheeks? When the scene 
was arranged and the curtain rolled up, 
Neil still stood with her far back in the 
wings, looking down at her and talking to 
her, while Jack glowered at them, and the 
flutes and violins in the orchestra played 
Mendelssohn’s music, that sounded like 
trilling birds and wandering breezes and 
“horns of elf-land faintly blowing.” 

Once Jack saw her softly raise her hand 
and motion “hush!” as she listened to the 
music, and then Neil stood gazing at her 
silently. When the music ceased, she gave 


a little sigh and moved unwillingly toward 
the stage. 

“You are tired,” Jack heard Neil say 
quickly. 


“As soon as those little torments 
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are packed off home, I shall take you home 
and let you get a good rest.” 

“Oh, you must not, indeed,” Madge said, 
earnestly. “They will want you, and Miss 
Brooke will not like it.” 

“T will settle it with Miss Brooke. Ifyou 
are overworked, you can’t sing to-morrow 
night. And I will be back in a little while. 
Come! I mean to have my way about this.” 

And he did. But only Jack knew why 
there were vain and frantic searches for the 
artist during the next hour, and where he 
had been when he came in, cool and reticent, 
to face a storm of questions and reproaches. 
Only Jack knew, and Jack held his tongue 
and looked glum exceedingly. For why 
should Neil Campbell walk home with 
Madge Brandon, who was only “a sort of 
upper servant”? It was more his place, and 
Jack resolved that he would ask her to let 
him do it the very next night. But, when 
the night came—the night of the first repre- 
sentation of the grand tableaux vivants—he 
did not ask her, after all. There never came 
a chance to ask her. He saw very little of 
her, in the hurry and rush of work. Jack, 
who was “always ready,” was kept very 
busy all the evening. He lent a hand occa- 
sionally in capturing stray fairies, and, when 
he had kept one enterprising boy from 
breaking his neck down a trap, and found 
another who was lost and sobbing in the 
dust and darkness between two flies, Madge 
gave him a grateful glance. 

“Oh, Jack,” she cried, “you always help 
me!” and was gone. 

“Late, late, so late, 

And dark the night and chill,” 
sang the sweet voice behind the scenes, as 
the curtain rose on fair sad Guinevere in the 
convent. 

The audierice listened, breathless. Who 
was it, this sweet hidden singer? 

The last note died away—-silence for a 
moment—and then came a roar of applause 
that startled Madge. She looked up hastily 
at Neil Campbell, who stood near her. 

“Yes, it’s meant for you,” he said, smiling 
down ather. “Listen! They want you to 
sing again.” 

“Oh, I can’t! Those children will do 
some dreadful mischief, if I don’t go back.” 

Laughing, she darted back through the 
shadowy passage-ways, scarcely pausing to 
listen to the compliments of the group that 


had gathered round her. She did stop when 
she met Jack Armstrong in the narrow pas- 
sage-way. 

“Oh, Miss Margaret, it—it is just heav- 
enly!” he said, bluntly. “I don’t think the 
angels sing any sweeter !” 

“Thank you, Jack,” she said, and was 
brushing by when he went on: 

“Wait—wait a minute, please; I—I’ve 
got something here ‘for you.” 

He stepped back into a dark recess, and, 
the next moment, she heard an ejaculation 
of wrath and disappointment. 

“What is it, Jack?” she asked. 

He returned to her, crestfallen and stam- 
mering. 

“Tt wa’n’t nothin’ but—but just a red 
japoniky I had for you. I pinned it up on 
this canvas, and somebody’s got it. 1’m— 
I’m awful sorry !” 

“So am I, Jack,” she said, kindly. “ But 
never mind: nobody has said as nice things 
to me about my singing as you have. I'll 
take your pretty compliments instead of the 
flower.” 

She passed him with a gay smile and nod, 
before Jack could collect his wits and his 
courage to say another word. 

“T was a fool, not to ask her then,” he 
muttered. “But T’ll watch for another 
chance.” 

But no chance came, that night. He 
could not speak to her again. There were 
others with her all the time—idle young 
men, some of them, who had just found out 
how pretty she was. Sad and envious, Jack 
watched her from a distance, and saw her 
at last, cloaked and hooded, going away with 
Miss Brooke, whose carriage waited for them. 

And then there was but one more night 
of the grand tableaux. 

The night came, with a house yet more 
crowded than the first. And Madge—there 
was no one else but Madge in it all, for 
Jack—sang more beautifully than before. 
He had not been able to speak to her till 
after the song. How lovely she looked, too, 
as she answered with a smile and a blush 
the compliments that were showered upon 
her! It was a long time before she could 
make her escape and come back to the green- 
room; but Jack waited there for her, and 
started eagerly to meet her as she came, 

“ Nobody got this japonica, anyway! Will 
you take it, please, Miss Margaret?” he said, 
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beginning triumphantly and ending very 
timidly. 

Madge took the flower, a pure white one 
this time, with a friendly smile. 

“Why, it’s lovely, Jack. Thank you very 
much,” she said, cordially, 

Jack drew back into the shadow to hide 
the sudden glow of pleasure on his face, and 
Madge passed on out of his sight. 

He saw her again, ten minutes afterward, 
standing at the green-room door, with Neil 
Campbell, and holding a bouquet of roses— 
splendid Maréchal Niels, golden and glorious 
—in her slender hand. A jealous pang shot 
through Jack’s honest bosom. Had she 
thrown away his single white flower, to hold 
and admire these gorgeous blossoms? No, 
she had not, indeed. She was carelessly 
playing with Mr. Campbell’s roses, even 
pulling off a petal now and then; but Jack’s 
solitary white camellia was fastened on her 
breast, and gleamed pure as a pearl against 
her black dress. . 

How Jack’s heart bounded at the sight. 
Ah, poor honest foolish Jack! Had “all 
the pins come out of the stars,” indeed, and 
“the stars fallen into his cap”? Perhaps 
he dreamed so, poor lad; for, when Madge 
was looking for her shawl in the green-room, 
as everyone was leaving the theatre, Jack 
came bashfully up to her again. 

“Miss Margaret,” he said, in a low hesi- 
tating tone, “ have you got company home 
to-night? Ef you hav’n’t, would you let me 
take care of you there?” 

Madge dropped her shaw] and stood look- 
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ing at him in puzzled silence for one instant. 
No, he did not mean- to be presuming or 
impertinent; there was nothing but honest 
bashful kindliness in the rugged face and 
the dark eyes under their heavy brows. 

“He only means to be kind,” she thought, 
“and has no remotest idea of disrespect.” 

She answered him at last with a little 
amused smile dimpling her cheek, but with 
all her usual gentle friendliness: 

“Thank you, Jack; but I have someone 
to take me home.” 

“Oh, excuse me, miss!” Jack drew back, 
embarrassed, then, as she took up her shawl 
and turned to go, he said eagerly, hurriedly: 

“You—you won’t be comin’ back here 
no more, miss?” 

“Oh, yes; I shall come very soon. We 
are to have some plays here in three weeks, 
and we will come to rehearse them very often. 
Yes, Jessie, I’m coming! Good-bye, Jack!” 

She was gone, with just a little kind nod. 
He had hoped that she would shake hands 
with him, but she did not. Well, three 
weeks was a long time; but it would pass— 
it would pass—and he would see her again. 

Meantime, he could think about her all 
day—her ‘pretty gracious ways, her sweet 
voice, the soft color in her cheeks—and he 
could dream about her. 

Whether he did most dreaming by night 
or day, I do not know. Whether his visions 
by day or his dreams by night were any 
wilder, any sweeter, any madder, one than 
the other, I cannot tell. 

[TO BE CONCLUDED. ] 


QUESTIONINGS. 


BY 8. E. 


Wuy doI love? Ah, does the lark know why 
It longs to soar to yonder glowing sky? 
Do flowers know why they spring up side by side, 
Or streams why toward the ocean-waves they 
glide? 
I know not why I love. 


How do I love? Ah, ask the birds to tell 
How such sweet notes their tiny bosoms swell, 
Or ask bright flowers whence comes the sweet 
perfume 
That dwells within the folds of each fair bloom! 
I know not how I love. 


When did I love? Do waving branches know 
When rose the winds that caused their leaves to 
blow ? 


GLOVER. 


Go ask the child when first it knew it lived: 
Go ask gray heads when first old age arrived. 
I know not when I loved. 


I know not why, ah! no, I know not how, 
The love that fills my bosom now 
First sprang to life among the budding thoughts 
Beneath whose sweets its echoes softly floats. 
I only know I love! 


Whom doI love? Ah, that I know full well; 

But that my heart forbids my lips to tell. 

There is a name within my heart, so sweet 

That only thoughts its music may repeat. 
Then ask not whom I love. 
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BY ROSLYN 





BOTTLE- MAKING, 


WV" will not stop to debate whether 
those fishermen of the “antique 
world,” who first noticed bits of 

some unknown shiny substance 
among the embers of their fire on the sea- 
sands, were Pheenicians or belonged still 
further back in the past. 

They must certainly have been greatly 
astonished at the discovery, besides being 
put to the trouble of inventing a name 
applicable to the compound. Still more 
astonished would they be, if they could 
wake up to get a peep at this sphere as it 
is to-day, and see what evolution has done 
for the mysterious fragments with which the 
most curious of their number—there may 
have been women among them—very likely 
burned both hands on that never-to-be- 
forgotten afternoon. 

I am not proposing to write the history of 
the manufacture of glass; you can read that 
in any encyclopedia much more easily than 
I could steal and transcribe a compendious 
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K. BROOKE, 

account thereof. Something about’ the 
method of making it is all I set out to 
tell. 

In the Middle Ages, there was an absolute 
passion for table-glass of every conceivable 
bizarre and monstrous pattern, and in Italy 
this mania found its crowning height. 
Numerous specimens of these productions 
are treasured in the museums of Florence 
and Venice, and, with a few exceptions in 
favor of Venetian goblets, plates, and bells, 
nothing can be imagined more misplaced 
than putting these odd designs to the use 
for which they were intended. Wonderful 
in workmanship they frequently are, but, 
as a rule, the various colers so liberally 
employed are as hideous as the shapes are 
inappropriate. One sees salt-cellars two feet 
high representing ships under full sail, huge 
elephants with houses on their backs, gryph- 
ons, grottoes, even tombs, and ‘these latter 
intended as ornaments for the dinner-table, 

In our era, glass-making is carried to such 
perfection in so many countries that it would 
be difficult to assign the palm to any single 
land. Of late years, America has advanced 
her claims so rapidly and so high that in 
various branches she can challenge com- 
parison with the first manufactures of 
Europe. 

Of course, the method of glass-blowing 
is the same everywhere. The illustrations 
in this article represent the work as carried 
on in certain establishments in England, 
which I visited a few months since; but they 
would serve just as well to give a correct 
idea of the operations in a French or 
American workshop, though I shall confine 
my account to the places I actually saw. 

We will begin with the operation of bottle- 
making: the glass for which, to quote the 
words of my guide, “can be made out of 
almost anything; even furnace-slag is some- 
times turned to use for the purpose.” 

First, we were taken for a little stroll 
down into a tunnel under the furnace, and 
very uncomfortable I felt as I looked up 
at the bottom of the great receptacle and 
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remembered, that oyer our heads were tons 
of molten glass seething and boiling like 
so much water. 

This furnace is a vast tank; the mixture 
of sand, lime, soda, scrap-glass, manganese, 
and whatever else may .be employed, is 
shoveled in at one end, and the molten glass 
comes out at the other. Inside the furnace 
is a bridge; all the fluid beyond this is ready 
for the workmen, and at the nearest end 
is a line of port-holes which give access 
to the interior, and at each opening is 
stationed a “gang” of five men and boys. 

A man slips an iron pipe into the molten 
glass, and rolls up on the end just enough 


a port-hole, who takes out a lump of glass, 
which he fastens on for the neck, forming 
the ring by means of a sort of pincer. The 
bottle is now complete and is sent with 
many others to the annealing-room, to cool 
for three days. 

Although to rush on to the manufacture 
of plate-glass is not taking the matter by 
regular gradations, I cannot resist the pleas- 
ure of presenting the contrast to the bottle- 
blowing process. 

The room was lofty and dark; though 
a few gas-jets were burning, the only light 
worth mentioning came from the furnace 
at the further end, one of whose five doore 





UNDER THE 


“metal,” as it is called, to make a bottle, 
and thrusts the tube into what looks like 
a rat-trap, but which in reality is a mold. 
A touch of his foot closes the trap; the man 
blows down the tube—no harder than abso- 
lutely necessary, for he must blow ten gross 
of bottles before the day closes. The glass on 
the end of the tube fills the mold; he lifts 
his foot, the trap opens, and out comes a 
bottle sticking on the tube; but the bottle 
lacks a neck. A lad, standing ready, slips 
an iron holder on the bottle, and frees it 
from the tube by a dash of cold water. 
He holds the bottle to a man seated near 


ROLLING-PIN. 


stood open, and, in a cavern of flame so 
intense that even the darting tongues of fire 
were colorless, the eye could distinguish a 
glowing crucible. 

Men passed, clad in loose canvas shirts 
and trousers, rolling a two-wheeled car- 
riage called a “trolly,” to which was fitted 
a pair of long pincers. This carriage was 
run up to the furnace, and the octopus- 
like pincers plunged into the fire and brought 
out the crucible, which was dragged away. 
We followed, blinded by the glare, though 
the white-hot “dough” rapidly darkens into 
red and becomes covered with scales. Pass- 
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ing under an arch, we found ourselves in 
a better-lighted shed, in which stood a long 





GLASS-WORKER’S CHAIR, 


line of iron tables some twenty feet broad 
and thirty long. Each table is formed of 
many slabs as smooth and true as they can 
be planed, each having a roller just its 
width. This roller is slightly concave, in 
order to enable it properly to work the 
glass, and the tables are composed of sepa- 
rate slabs; otherwise they would be curved 
upward by the heat, and of course curve 
the plate. 

The “trolly” ran the crucible under a 
crane, which seized and swung it over a table 
till it was just in front of the roller; then 
the crucible turned on its side, and the con- 
tents began to pour out; the roller at the 
same instant commenced to move, pressing 
the viscous glass into a thin slab. The 
waste matter which had been squeezed out 
was cut ‘away, the annealing-furnace at the 
back of the table flew open, and, with a 
sound like that of sheet-iron, the still flexible 
glass was pushed in to cool. 

When the kiln reaches a temperature that 
will permit, a workman enters to examine 
the plates of the day, and, if any are 
cracked, he leads them with a red-hot iron. 
When the plates leave the annealing-oven, 
they are rough, having a crust on both sides. 
They are taken to the grinding-room, laid 
on a huge slab, and ground with sand under 
a heavy iron “fly-frame,” which is said to 


have been the invention of James Watt. 
After this, they are removed to another 
apartment, where they are rubbed 
with emery ; and from thence they 
go to the polishing-room, from 
which place they emerge pure and 
transparent as we see them in our 
shop - windows. They are now 
placed side by side in the ware- 
house, with paper laid between to 
keep them from touching; for so 
true is their flatness, that, if laid 
over each other, they would never 
come apart. 

The plates intended for mirrors 
go to the bevelers; the edges are 
again ground and polished, and 
the task of the silverer begins, 
which is speedily accomplished by 
pouring on a hot solution of mer- 
cury that leaves the silver coating 
as it cools. 

Flint-glass is the most beautiful 
of all, and counts among its varie- 
ties the finest articles used on our dinner- 
tables. Crystal, the purest sort, is composed 
of white sand, nitre, carbonate of potash, and . 
red lead. The brilliancy depends on that of 








the latter ingredient, which possesses a mar- 
velous intensity of color. The sand employed 
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in England comes from Fontainebleau, where 
it is found as a fine-grained sandstone. 
It is nearly pure silica, and is employed 
instead of the powdered flints which gave 
their name to this sort of glass. 

The room in which these ingredients are 
mixed resembles a great bake-shop, with 
its long trough like that used by bakers, 
and its oven for drying the compound, 
after which process it has to be sifted and 
picked over. The mass looks as fine as 
flour, though pinkish in hue, and it is 
pressed and trodden by the workman’s 
naked feet, while 
a stream of water 
trickles slowly 
through it, the 
warmth of the hu- 
man foot giving a 
peculiar smooth- 
ness to the clay 
pie-crust. When 
this operation is 
finished—the 
whole lump hay- 
ing been thor- 
oughly manipula- 
ted three separate 
times—it goes to 
workmen who 
fashion it with 
their hands into 
tapering rolls, to 
fill the crucible in 
which it is to be 
melted and made 
ready for the glass- 
blower. This 
man’s chair is 
practically his 
lathe, with long 
arms sloping up 
ward, on which the iron blow-pipes that 
spin the glass into shape can be easily 
rolled. Each head workman has three 
assistants to aid him. The tools employed 
are as various as they are odd, from iron 
blowing-tubes five feet in length to “pun- 
ties” or slabs on which the articles are put 
to be finished when taken from the tubes. 
Then there are the procellos, which look 
like sugar-tongs, but are blades facing edge- 
wise, two pairs of shears that cut the glass 
as if it were a piece of silk, and a “battle- 
dore,” which is a square of polished iron 





THE GLASS-CUTTER’S FRAME. 


used for flattening. These and other less 
important tools are hung ready to hand 
about the workman’s chair, which is set 
opposite the port-hole of a furnace. 

There were half a dozen chairs in full 
operation, the day of our visit; and glasses, 
lamp-shades, pitchers, bowls, and various 
other articles were being turned out with 
such rapidity that the operation looked as if 
very easy to perform. This is far from being 
the case, however; even the gathering of the 
“metal” on the blow-pipe requires much 
practice: just enough must be taken, say for 
a tumbler, then, 
for each of the 
successive dozens 
that are to be its 
mates, the same 
quantity must be 
used. One can 
gain an idea of 
the dexterity re- 
quired by weigh- 
ing in turn a half- 
dozen goblets that 
belong to a set, and 
seeing how slight- 
ly they differ in 
weight, and then 
remembering that 
the lump from 
which each was 
made was weighed 
only in the work- 
man’s practiced 
hand. 

The lump on the 
end of the blow- 
pipe was rolled 
back and forth 
several times on 
the ‘‘marver,’’ 
then blown into till it became a hollow 
sphere, then swung round and round to 
lengthen it, then had a knob stuck to it to 
form the foot, then was removed from the 
pipe to the punty, trundled on to the chair, 
shaped by the procellos, cut by the shears, 
and turned out a perfect goblet in an incred- 
ibly short space of time. From the instant 
it left the melting-pot, looking as clear as 
melted loaf-sugar, it was not allowed to rest 
for a second—the manipulation went on 
without a hitch or slip. 

At one chair, a man was making large 
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BLOWING SHEET OR WINDOW GLASS. 


bell-shades for lamps, and one after another 
a great bladder of glass was blown and 
swung about in a fashion that inclined one 
to retreat to a safe distance to watch; for the 
sphere not only looked as clear as a soap- 
bubble, but seemed as frail. 

From the chairs, the various articles go to 
the annealing-furnace. This is a chamber 
with a reverberatory furnace, which. keeps at 
the same temperature as that of the glass 
when it enters. Along the floor runs an 
endless chain, on which stand the trays 
holding the newly-made glass, and these 
trays are moved two feet onward each hour, 
and thus slowly pass from one lesser grada- 
tion of temperature to another. 

The glass-cutting is odd enough to watch. 
The cutter stands before a frame in which a 
thin iron wheel revolves with great velocity, 
while a mixture of sand and water drips on 
it from an inverted cone and supplies the 
grit necessary. As the wheel turns, the glass 
is held against its edge and slowly cut into 
shape; hence all cutting is in straight lines 
and on the bevel. The men stand in rows 
along either side of a narrow well-lighted 
room, each in front of his sand-covered 
frame, with a sink beneath and a wheel of 
the size proportionate to the work in hand. 
During our visit, some of the men were 
ornamenting large dishes, others cutting long 
pedestals for candelabra, others grinding in 
the facets of decanters and épergnes. 

In another room, we saw glass etched by 
means of wax and acid. Further on, we 


watched glass engraved—the tiny wheel of 


the engraver giving a far finer finish 
and brilliancy than the work of the 
etcher. Last of all, we visited the 
show-room, where so many marvels 
of the art were displayed that one 
could not feast one’s eyes sufli- 
ciently on their beauty and perfec- 
tion. 

The process of making common 
colored glass is not especially inter- 
esting; but the manufacture ot 
stained glass for windows is a very 
artistic branch. It is really mosaic- 
‘work. First, sheets of different 
colors are made; the design to be 
employed is painted the size to be 
employed, with lines drawn to mark 
where the lead frames of the window 
will cut it into patches. A piece of 
glass of the requisite color is laid over one of 
the spaces and cut into shape with a dia- 
mond ; all the pieces required of that color 
are cut out, then those of another, and made 
exactly to fit the place they are to occupy. 
All the parts are cut out of the sheets, with 
the exception of faces and hands; these it 
is impossible to do satisfactorily in that way, 
and they are produced by processes which are 
the secret of fhe maker. When the various 
pieces are ready, they are fitted together like 
the bits of a puzzle. The glass employed is 
not flint, but either sheet or crown. 

Sheet and crown glass are made of sand, 
ground limestone, and carbonate and sul- 
phate of soda. The compound is melted in 
much the same way as that for flint-glass, 
but is manipulated into a cylinder on a block 
of wood which is kept wet to prevent its 
taking fire. The block is hollowed out to 
form the mold that limits the size to which 
the cylinder can be blown. The workman 
stands at a furnace port-hole, on a platform 
built over a cavity about ten feet in depth. 
The cylinder is lifted from the block, when 
at the right heat, on the end of the pipe, and 
the workman swings it up and down and 
back and forth, blowing at it until it reaches 
the requisite dimensions. The diameter 
remains as fixed by the mold, but the cylin- 
der lengthens until it seems as if the gazer 
were watching a strange conjuring-feat. At 
one instant, the pipe is so held that the glass 
is up over the blower’s head, then he swings 
it about like a pendulum or flourishes it as a 
trout-fisher does his rod. 
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When the bladder of glass has reached 
the required size, it becomes necessary to 
burst it. A strong puff of air is blown 
through the tube, the end stopped up, and 
the cylinder held to the fire. The air 
expands in the heat, the glass bursts in the 
weakest place, and the pipe is turned about 
until the whole end of the cylinder is open. 
In the case of very thick glass, the opening 
has to be cut into shape with the shears. 

This cylinder is laid on a wooden slab 
called a chevalet, detached from the pipe, 
and split open its full length with a long- 
handled diamond. Then the cylinder goes 
to the flattener, and is laid on a glass-cov- 
ered stone in his furnace, with the split side 
uppermost, until it gradually opens into a 
wavy sheet, which he rubs quite flat with a 
wooden mallet, and makes it ready to be 
sent to the annealing-room. 

For a description of the making of 
crown-glass, I shall borrow the accurate 
description of an expert, first stating that, 
after melting, it is rolled on a “marver” 
instead of being manipulated like sheet- 











THE CROWN PROCESS, 
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glass. This melting is done in a pot with- 
out a hood, at the bottom of which a ring 
of fire-clay is placed. 

“As the mixture melts, the ring rises, and, 
when the ‘metal’ is ready for dipping, the 
ring floats on the top. The workman dips 
his pipe or tube inside the ring, and, with 
a twirl, collects on the end or ‘nose’ a pear- 
shaped lump. He then rests his pipe on a 
stand, and turns it gently round until the 
lump is cool enough to gather a fresh supply. 
When he has a lump large enough, he cools 
his pipe in a trough of water, and proceeds 
to roll the mass into a conical shape on the 
marver, 

“While it is being trundled to and fro 
and is consolidating, a boy comes forward 
and blows down the pipe until the cone 
becomes a hollow globe. The globe is heated 
and again blown into a Florence flask, the 
‘bullion-point ’—that is, the apex of the old 
cone—being still conspicuous, and the flask 
being so rolled on the marver as to form 
the rim of the future plate near the nose. 
Again it is heated and blown into a larger 
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sphere,.with the bullion-point exactly oppo- 
site the nose, the pipe resting on an iron 
support, while a boy holds the point in 
position. The sphere is taken to the fire 
and spun about and blown as it spins, so 
that the front is flattened. The sphere 
becomes a huge short-necked decanter. The 
pipe is laid on the rest, and a lump of glass 
is attached to the bullion-point and forms it 
into a ‘bull’s-eye.’ A piece of cold iron is 
thrust into the decanter near the nose, and 
the pipe breaks away from it. 

“A man with a veil before his face now 
takes the glass on the punty to a fierce 
circle of flame, and in it twirls the neck 
of the decanter. Round and round it spins, 
melting and opening flatter and flatter, until 
it becomes a circular plate like that of an 


electric machine. This is the most remark- 
able stage of the process. As the veiled 
man whirls the ever-growing bulb in the 
centre of the flame, it flutters gradually 
into a flower, and curves outward more and 
more widely until it looks like a thin solid 
wheel of wonderful brilliancy, at least a yard 
and a half across. Still whirling, it is with- 
drawn from the fire, cut from the punty, 
and lifted with a fork into the annealing- 
kiln. Fortyeight hours later, it is ready to 
be carried to the warehouse, where it is cut 
up to the best advantage, a process demand- 
ing much judgment and skill.” 

And, with a view of the various rooms 
that held the finished results of all the 
marvelous operations we had watched, our 
visit came to an end. 


THE OLD VIRGINIA REEL. 


BY MINNA IRVING, 


In the dreary autumn gloaming, when the fire 
begins to sing, 

And I look between the ivies that about my 
cabin cling 

At my lonesome little garden, where the ruined 
roses lie 

Like a heap of tattered beggars fallen in the 
weeds to die— 

And the chilly wind comes droning round the 
chimney and the eaves, 

And along the narrow pathway drive the wind 
and withered leaves, 

And the crazy mill is silent, and a mist hangs 
o’er the wheel, 

Then I seem to hear the music of an old 
Virginia reel. 


Very sweet and very merry, very faint and 
far away, 

Now I hear the ancient fiddlers on the strings 

‘ begin to play. 

Keeping time with swaying bodies and a kind 
of whispered croon, 

Till a host of dainty slippers follow to the 
dear old tune. 

There is Mistress Jenny Weaver, in her gown 
of yellow silk, 

With the crimson coral shining on her neck and 
arms of milk. 

Even Lady Betty Fairfax deigns to tap a scarlet 
heel 

To the merry, merry music of the old Virginia 
reel. 


Lady Betty, Lady Betty, all your pride is dust 
and mold, 

For the worms have bred and nested in your 
locks of paly gold! 

Mistress Jenny, with your laughter and your 
ribbons and your beaux, 

And the hearts that you have broken, you are 
dead as yonder rose. 

I alone am left to mourn ye—poor and palsied, 
bent and ‘gray, 

Mumbling of the vanished glories and the joys 
of yesterday, 

When I had a gallant lover, and my heart to 
him was leal, 

And we gayly danced together in the old Vir- 
ginia reel. 


Oh, the instruments are shattered and the 
strings are snapped in twain, 

And the fiddlers have forgotten and will never 
play again! 

’Twas the creaking of the branches on the 
shingles to and fro 

That recalled to me the music and the mirth 
of long ago. 

But above the stars eternal, in their faded pinks 
and blues, 

With the powder on their ringlets and the 
buckles on their shoes, 

I shall see the beaux and sweethearts in a long 
procession kneel, 

And their harps will play the music of an old 
Virginia reel. 
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D DuNKYLLAN” 

So ran the telegram. Twenty years 

have passed since I received it, but 

I remember the words of that startling and 

inexplicable message as if I had read them 

yesterday. You will not wonder at the 

strong adjectives I employ to characterize 

the communication, when I tell you that 

I was a bachelor, and that the name signed 

to the dispatch appertained to my spinster 

sister, a woman of good conduct and repu- 

tation, who had celebrated her fortyfifth 
birthday some months previous. 

It was early in July, and the missive 
found me in the neighborhood of the 
Adirondacks, where I had gone to attend 
to the sale of some land. My business was 
finished, but I had proposed pushing on 
into the woods for a week’s camping-out 
before returning home to accompany D. 
Dunkyllan on our usual summer trip. 

Of course, that imperious and mysterious 
summons caused me to relinquish my plan. 
I drove in the evening to the nearest rail- 
way-station, missed the train, was forced 
to spend several hours in a horrible little 
waiting-room, and did not reach my native 
New Jersey and my quaint old dwelling- 
place until late on the following afternoon. 

Although I had telegraphed that I might 
be expected, there was no carriage awaiting 
me—an unheard-of lack of attention on the 
part of my sister, which was explained when 
the telegraph operator handed me a dispatch 
for her: it proved to be the one I had sent. 

In a little over half an hour, I reached 
the limit of my own domain; and presently, 


rE. home to see our baby 





DOROTHY. 


FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


at the further end of the winding avenue, 
the big rambling mansion showed its turrets 
and chimneys. The sound of wheels brought 
out the dogs as we neared the veranda; the 
joyful tumult they raised at sight of me 
brought out the butler and two or three 
other servants, and, as usual, returning home 
was an agreeable experience: for I was never 
above the weakness of being liked by every- 
body about, whether friends, dependents, or 
dumb animals, 

As I entered the hall, down the stairs there 
came a tall stately woman, whose somewhat 
severe features were softened by an expres- 
sion of genuine goodness and a beautiful 
smile. This personage was my sister: always 
daintily and appropriately dressed, always 
enthusiastic over some hobby or plan for 
somebody’s good, rather imperious by nature 
—a little obstinate too, but with these qual- 
ities kept from getting out of perspective by 
a wide brain and a large heart. 

“My dear Gregory, how glad I am to see 
you!” she cried. “What do you mean by 
not sending word? I knew you would get 
here to-day—I felt it; but I didn’t look for 
you till evening, and it’s all your own fault 
that nobody was at the station to meet you 
—you always were a careless boy, and you 
always will be.” 

This was a delusion to which my sister 
clung, as she did to that of regarding me 
as a boy, though my fortieth birthday was 
near at hand. As soon as she had done 
smothering me with kisses—she was as weak 
where I was concerned as were the old 
servants and the dogs—I held up the tele- 
gram as a proof that I was not in fault 
on this occasion. 

“T received your dispatch, though,” I said; 
“and now tell me what in the name of all 
that is impossible did it mean?” 

My sister dragged me up the stairs in hot 
haste, and, when we reached the top, caught 
both my arms and fairly shook me back and 
forth. 


“Mean?” she cried. “Could anything be 


clearer? And oh, Gregory, it’s the loveliest 
(845) 
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baby—my baby—well, our baby—you shall 
have a share in it, though—” 

“Your baby—my baby—our baby?” 
I broke in, feeling utterly dazed and unable 
to decide whether she or I had suddenly 
developed insanity. “Demaris Dunkyllan, 
I never heard such a disreputable lot of pro- 
nouns applied to an infant in all my life! 
Your baby—I don’t believe it! My baby 
—excuse me! Our baby—lI accept no 
share—” 

“Oh, you ridiculous old imbecile!” Miss 
Dunkyllan interrupted. “ Have you forgot- 
ten? Don’t you remember that Cousin 
Elsie Desborough had a baby born three 
months ago—the very week her poor hus- 
band died?” 

I was forced to admit that I had forgotten 
the fact; small wonder, either, as I had not 
seen the lady for several years, and had 
never met her husband but once. 

“Well, what then?” I inquired, not 
because I was unfeeling, but because my 
mind was occupied with the news about 
the child. 

“Why, the other day I received a telegram 
begging me to go on to Pennsylvania: Elsie 
was dying—and she did die, soon after I 
reached there. She wanted us to take the 
baby—could I refuse? Oh, the dearest 
little thing—and we are the nearest relatives 
she has, so there will be nobody to bother!” 

“T should say the bother would be likely 
to come from the individual you call the 
baby,” I said, dryly. “A baby, here—a 
fixture—to grow up in this house—to be on 
our hands for life!” 

“Now, don’t say you are meaning not to 
like it!” cried my sister. “I know, what- 
ever faults you have, you are kind-hearted 
—and not to like a baby, that you never 
saw—” 

I was about to suggest that never having 
seen this unexpectedly granted blessing 
might be considered a fair reason for not 
being very enthusiastic over its possession ; 
but, before my sister could get further or I 
could speak, up’ the side hall appeared a 
plump apple-faced young woman wearing a 
nurse’s cap and carrying in her arms a 
mass of fleecy white muslin, lace, and 
embroidery. 

In another instant, my sister had swooped 
down on the little woman, snatched the 
fleecy mass, was uttering the most insane 


beginnings of sentences and laughing and 
half crying at once. A moment more, the 
white mass was in my arms and Demaris 
exclaiming : 

“Go to its Uncle Greg—so it should, the 
darling !” 

Looking up at me were the two loveliest 
blue eyes that ever human being saw, and 
the fairest sweetest little face that any baby 
short of a cherub ever owned; and slowly 
the tiny mouth, which a leaf of a rosebud 
would have covered, softened into a heay- 
enly smile—very faint, but a smile! 

My sister and the nurse burst into excla- 
mations of rapturous wonder, from which, 
broken as they were, I gathered that this 
was the first smile the baby had bestowed on 
mortal, and that it was three months old on 
this very day. 

Now, I put it to you dispassionately : could 
even an old bachelor have helped yielding 
to such delicate flattery on the part of the 
prettiest imaginable morsel of humanity? 

Baby took to me at the first glance, and I 
took to baby; and, from that day to this, the 
bond then formed between us has only grown 
stronger and more enduring. 

“Tsn’t she the loveliest creature you ever 
set eyes on, Greg?” demanded my sister. 

Baby vouchsafed another tiny smile and 
waved her infinitesimal fists in the air, and 
I declare I think I was half serious when I 
answered—Demaris has never let me forget 
the speech : 

“T don’t believe it’s a baby at all—it’s a 
little cherub !” 

My sister hugged me, and the nurse’s heart 
was won; next to her nurseling, I still rank 
in honest Gretchen’s affections. 

Well, well, that day lies a good way back 
in the past now, but no incident in my life 
stands out more vividly in my memory; and 
I can say, too, that no day ever brought me 
a source of greater and more uninterrupted 
happiness. 

Let me admit at once that, though our 
lives went on apparently much as usual, both 
to my sister and myself Baby Dorothy—the 
quaint name exactly suited her—was the 
centre of every thought, the pivot on which 
every plan turned—why, more: the sun 
about which the domestic sphere revolved; 
and, from the old butler down, the servants 
shared our ‘devotion. 

I had always sneered at the weakness of 
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husbands and fathers in allowing a speck 
of humanity to bring an entire household 
into subjection ; but I developed the faculty. 
rapidly, and, from the moment I opened the 
outer door, went about like a hen treading 
on eggs whenever I was met with the warn- 
ing: “ Baby’s asleep !” 

Though this precaution, in little Dorothy’s 
case, was wasted; that child was a wonder— 
nothing disturbed her slumbers. Then, too, 
even as a tiny thing, she slept nearly the 
whole night—always went to sleep good- 
natured, and always woke up radiant. 

Before she had made sunshine in the house 
for a fortnight, every one of us wondered how 
we ever managed to support existence without 
her; in less than a month, we found it diffi- 
cult to believe that we ever had, although 
everything dated from Baby’s arrival—it was 
to us what the first Hegira became to 
Mohammedans. I could see plainly that 
Demaris was really ridiculous about the child, 
and Demaris made me the laughing-stock 
of visitors and neighbors by her jokes and 
inventions in regard to my fairly imbecile 
weakness. I have no doubt that visitors 
and neighbors laughed about us both, behind 
our backs; they might not have been afraid 
to do so to my face, but it would have 
required a bold spirit to venture on any 
such liberty with D. Dunkyllan. Indeed, 
Demaris, always stately enough in ordinary 
intercourse, waxed more grand than ever in 
manner; partly, I thought, to atone for her 
weakness where the baby was concerned, 
partly because of her pride in that tiny fairy 
—whom I am quite convinced she would 
have regarded as her spiritual offspring, had 
she ever muddled her brain with the mys- 
teries of Eastern religions. 

And how the weeks flew, each day devel- 
oping some fresh grace and charm in our 
small Dorothy. She made acquaintance with 
her own chubby toes and rosy fingers, and 
went through every gradation of delightful 
surprise. She not only smiled, she laughed, 
cooed, uttered soft bird-like notes which 
seemed as if they ought to be words, but 
which belonged to no human language. 

She was five months old—six months— 
before we could realize it. She was bewitch- 
ing in short frocks; she cut a tooth— 
a second—and, during each operation, was 
sweeter and more amiable than any other 
baby ever was in its most auspicious 


moments. She grew as fast as some summer 
flower, and grew lovelier with each change. 

In those days, that wonderful book, 
“Baby’s Kingdom,” did not exist; but 
Demaris and I originated one of our own. 
Demaris had a volume in which she chron- 
icled Dorothy’s daily progress, the state of 
her health, everything about her; and in 
this tome she put various drawings of mine 
—I had a little talent for heads—as well 
as sundry bits of verse of my composition. 
For I was guilty sometimes of writing verses, 
though I was not mad; and these trifles 
Demaris treasured and believed in—the only 
special sign of madness she ever betrayed. 

And presently Dorothy was a year old; 
then the wonderful day arrived on which 
she stood alone—more wonderful, that on 
which she took her first uncertain tottering 
step! By and by, Dorothy had reached 
eighteen months; was a toddling, laughing, 
chattering creature rapidly training her 
tongue to mortal speech, though still retain- 
ing a sufficient recollection of her angelic 
language to add a strange sweetness to her 
broken words. 

Then Dorothy was two years old, and 
time galloped and raced till we had no 
longer any baby in the house; but in its 
place was a yellow-haired, blue-eyed fairy 
enchanting beyond the power of words to 
describe—always a pleasure, always a happi- 
ness, always the central motive of our lives! 
Certainly there never was a child like her: 
the incarnation of health, and the gayest 
sweetest-tempered mite that ever made sun- 
shine in two elderly hearts. 

Even the inevitable childish diseases paid 
her the briefest possible visits; she went 
through chicken-pox, measles, whooping- 
cough, and mumps in rapid suceession and 
without ruffling her amiability. D. Dun- 
kyllan and I suffered so much for her that 
I think perhaps this vicarious performance 
left less for her to endure. 

Of course, my sister had always ruled me 
and the entire household—a woman always 
does rule, unless she has brutes to deal with ; 
but there are ways and ways! Demaris 


made a great show of consulting me on most 
matters, but I really was too indolent by 
nature to care, provided I was made comfort- 
able, though occasionally some point arose on 
which I asserted myself; then, like a wise 
woman, D. Dunkyllan let her way be mine. 
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Naturally, the government and training of 
little Lady Dorothy fell into Demaris’s 
hands; I was content to leave it there, pre- 
ferring much to play the part of sympathizer 
and indulger. Fond as she was of her, 
Demaris taught the child that obedience was 
necessary—obedience without argument, too 
—and, knowing that my sister was right, I 
never interfered. Indeed, there would sel- 
dom have been any occasion, so rarely was a 
show of discipline required, for Dorothy was 
undoubtedly the sweetest and best child that 
ever lived. Still, she had a will of her own 
—no creature fit to live is devoid of that— 
and now and then she betrayed her kinship 
to ordinary humanity by a passing fit of 
naughtiness. Demaris always punished her 
in some fashion, but dear me! she and I 
invariably suffered more than the child did, 
I must admit that it is on record against me 
that once, when I came home and found 
Lady Dorothy immured in solitary confine- 
ment, I opened the door in auswer to her 
appeal, and, as I would not interfere by let- 
ting her out, I entered, and we spent a very 
pleasant hour in the half-twilight—the 
closet had a narrow window—while I related 
one of Dorothy’s pet fairy-tales. What a 
child she was for stories, to be sure—insatia- 
ble; and the oftener she had heard a tale, the 
better she liked it and the oftener she begged 
for it. Her memory, too, was something 
prodigious; if I committed the slightest 
mistake or ventured on the least change, so 
much as to alter an elf’s dress from pink to 
blue, or let a giant exclaim “ Oh” at a point 
where he had been in the habit of saying 
“Ho,” my little listener interrupted me 
ruthlessly and not unseldom constrained me 
to go back to the very beginning. “For 
sure,” as she said, “’cause you might have 
made a other mi’take, and Aunt Demaris 
always says two mi’takes count for a fault.” 

And the strange ideas and lovely fancies 
she developed, the perplexing questions she 
asked, the steps she forced me to take and 
Demaris too, the sweet unconscious tyranny 
she exercised, thé delight and blessing she 
was, no words of mine could picture. 

The summer that little Lady Dorothy— 
my pet name for her had become the common 
property of the household—had her sixth 
birthday, we went out into the picturesque 
Pennsylvania valley where she was born. 
We had friends in the quiet nook, which lay 


in the shadow of lofty hills; there were 
pleasant drives and walks in every direction, 
a river to row on, various miniature lakes 
within reach, and altogether no more agree- 
able place could well have been found for a 
resting-place during the hot months. Doro- 
thy’s father had owned some property there; 
coal had lately been discovered, so the land 
required looking after, and I may add that 
later it became of considerable value. 

I mention this trip because of an incident 
which happened while we were gone—an 
event so dreadful that to this day I never 
can think of it without a shudder. 

It was a glorious day late in August; the 
air had a touch of autumn in it, and the 
valley was like a haunt in fairy-land. I had 
driven some miles away to finish the business 
which had made one of our reasons for our 
journey; Demaris went to spend the after- 
noon with a friend, to whose house Gretchen 
was to take Dorothy; but Gretchen was 
seized with one of her terrible sick head- 
aches and had to go to bed for a couple 
of hours. 

She entrusted Dorothy to the laundress 
of the hotel, whom we all liked and who 
was devoted to our little lady. While the 
two were in the garden, somebody opened 
a window and called to the woman to get 
a telegram which had just arrived for her. 
That dispatch informed her of the sudden 
death of her husband. I suppose that, under 
the circumstances, she was excusable for 
fainting away and having hysterics and 
forgetting Dorothy for a full hour; at least, 
looking at the matter from this distance of 
time, F can try to suppose she was—I could 
not even go so far for a long while. 

It chanced that the persons who were 
about her did not know that she had had 
charge of Dorothy, and, when at last she 
regained her senses sufficiently to hurry 
back, little Lady Dorothy was nowhere to 
be found. At the lower end of the garden 
was a gate which gave on the river-bank ; 
this stood wide open. To the right, a road 
made a sharp turn toward a shady grove, 
where I often took the child; a road which 
had agreat attraction for the little one, because 
it led to the encampment of a band of 
gypsies who had wandered into the neigh- 
borhood just before our arrival. 

The first dread which suggested itself to 
everybody was the river—the swift-flowing, 
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broad, bright river, in which two children 
had been drowned only a fortnight before. 
Gretchen was roused from her bed and 
became a maniac at once. Demaris was 
summoned in hot haste by the awful 
announcement that “they thought the little 
girl had fallen into the water.” I, returning 
only a little while afterward, found the whole 
neighborhood astir, and—I can’t write about 
it even now—I cannot! I tried to begin 
lightly, thinking I could tell how we all 
behaved, but it is out of the question. 

I knew she was not in the river—I told 
Demaris, so, over and over; if I had not been 
able to believe as well as to say it, I should 
have gone mad; I think I did, anyway, quiet 
and self-contained as they told me later 
I appeared from first to last. 

[ started up the road toward the grove; 
it was better to go on foot, because at any 
flower-patch or pretty nook the child might 
have turned aside. I searched every corner 
or glade as [ passed; several times I thought 
I heard little Dorothy answer my calls, but 
it was only the voices of the birds, the mur- 
mur of the breeze, or some other of nature’s 
countless musical sounds. I am not writing 
a sensational story, only relating exactly 
what happened, so I will say at once that 
I was nearly a mile away from the hotel 
when my search ended. 

As I was rounding a sharp turn, I heard 
a horse’s tread, 1 man’s voice, and then a 
child’s laugh. In another instant, I saw a 
venerable old gypsy trotting toward me on 
his nag, and perched in front of him sat little 
Lady Dorothy, as much at home apparently 
as if she had been in the habit of taking a 
similar promenade every day of her life since 
she could remember. 

“Uncle Greg! Uncle Greg!” she shouted. 
“T started to meet you and I got lost; I was 
afraid a little, but I didn’t ery: you told me 
the Spartan boys never cried. Then I met 
this nice old gentleman. I ’pect he’s the 
king of the gypsies, only he’s left his crown 
at home.” 

It was the one occasion during her whole 
childhood in which that child ever caused 
Demaris or myself an hour’s anxiety, for 
she was such a thoroughly healthy mite that 
no serious illness ever overtook her. 

And the years flew by! Little Lady Dor- 
othy was ten—twelve—fourteen—then, before 
we could realize it, a slender graceful slip of 
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a girl whose sixtecnth birthday was to be 
kept with becoming pomp and ceremony. 

She had never been absent from us a night 
or a whole day since Demaris first brought 
her to our house. We were singularly fortu- 
nate in the governess, who remained with us 
from the time when a governess became a 
necessity. The lady was a friend of my 
sister’s—a thoroughly educated woman with 
a heart equal to her head, which was a 
good deal to say. Later, of course, the child 
had various masters, and certain branches 
she studied with me, early showing that she 
shared my taste for languages and music. 

Two years more passed with almost the 
same rapidity, and, with a shock of surprise, 
D. Dunkyllan and I woke to the fact that 
our treasure was a young lady. A more 
charming specimen of the genus could not 
have been found; nor was this simply our 
opinion—everybody who came in contact 
with the winning creature said the same. 
She was not a beauty exactly—she was still 
little Lady Dorothy in stature as well as 
name, but she was exquisitely pretty ; nature 
had taken apparently excessive pains with 
every feature, every line, every curve. 
Nobody could resist her manner, her voice, 
and her slow pensive smile. She might 
easily have been a little spoiled, a little 
selfish, considering the vast importance she 
had always found herself in her home; but 
she was neither the one nor the other. Her 
first thought was always for those about; 
the thing her aunt or I wished was always 
what she wanted to do; there was no affecta- 
tion or self-sacrifice about it, cither—altruism 
was as natural to her as breathing. 

Well, that summer we went up into Can- 
ada and wandered about for several weeks, 
and while there we met the son of the most 
intimate friend I had ever had, and, of 
course, 1 welcomed him as cordially as if he 
had belonged to my own kith and kin. His 
father had died years before; but, though I 
had not seen the son since he was a little 
lad, I had always kept track of him, and he 
had been in the habit, as he grew up, of 
writing to me every now and then. He was 
a splendid fellow—only twentyfive—and had 
lately returned from England, where he had 
lived for the last twelve years with relatives 
of his mother. He had been educated at 
Oxford, had traveled a good deal, and was 
altogether an exceptional young man. 
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A misfortune had befallen him within the 
last year which might have almost erushed 
many men, but it seemed to affect him very 
little. He had been brought up as his 
uncle’s heir; the fortune was large, and his 
yearly allowance had always been in keep- 
ing with his expectations, so that he had 
naturally fallen into very liberal, if not 
actually extravagant, habits. The proverty 
was mostly in India; a twelvemonth pre- 
vious, Roger Trevor and his uncle had been 
called out there by some unexpected busi- 
ness troubles. The upshot of the matter 
was that the old gentleman found himself 
ruined by the treachery of a trusted agent, 
and his already enfeebled health could not 
withstand the shock—he died a couple of 
weeks after reaching Bombay. 

So Roger found himself face to face with 
the necessity of carving his own fortune. 
He had come over to Canada with the 
intention of proceeding to the United States. 
If a promised opening in Jamaica presented 
itself, he would go there; if not, he might 
establish himself somewhere on the Pacific 
Slope, which region he proposed to visit 
while waiting. 

Of course, Ruger was at once adopted 
into the family; I had always fancied that 
his father had been the hero of a little 
romance of my sister’s in her girlhood, and 
the motherly affection for Roger which she 
showed from the first convinced me that 
my old fancy had some basis in fact. 

When we returned home, the young fellow 
went with us. I would not hear of his going 
to California until he received the decision 
from Jamaica, which was sure to reach him 
sometime early in the autumn. 

What a delightful summer we had! Guests 
came and went, the weeks floated by, and 
our little home-circle of four seemed the 
exact number requisite for perfect happiness. 
“T don’t know how we ever got on without 
Roger,” I used to say to Dorothy. I think 
that, on a moderate average, I made the 
remark to her at least twice each day, and 
she never contradicted me. “He is like her 
own boy to Demaris,” I usually added, “and 
like a brother to you, Dorothy.” And 
Dorothy never contradicted this statement, 
either, though I cannot remember that she 
ever assented to it. 

Of course, you know what is coming; but, 
incredible as it may appear, I never once 


thought of it—and, what was odder, I don’t 
believe D. Dunkyllan perceived the fact, 
though afterward she declared that because 
I was as blind as a mole was no reason for 
supposing she must be too. 

At all events, it was Demaris who first made 
the discovery. of what had doubtless been 
plain for weeks to everybody about us—unless 
to Dorothy herself. How well I remember 
the day—a bright afternoon early in October, 
I had been writing in my study; I wanted 
to show Demaris a letter I had received, so 
I went through the library into a shady 
veranda of the wing in which my sister had 
her own apartments, certain I should find 
her there at that hour. 

“ Demaris,” I called, as I caught sight of 
her in her great arm-chair, leaning forward 
with her back toward me, looking out across 
the shrubberies. 

At the sound of my voice, she turned, put 
up her hand in warning, then signed me to 
approach. 

“ Look down yonder,” she said, softly. 

I peered through the trees; away in the 
distance, a lovely picture set in a frame of 
blossoming shrubs and vines, stood little 
Lady Dorothy and Roger Trevor: she stand- 
ing with drooping head, her hands nervously 
playing with some flowers; he bending for- 
ward, talking eagerly. Oh, the whole story 
was clear! 

I am ashamed to admit it, but my first 
feeling was one of unreasoning anger against 
Roger, then a sense of injury where Dorothy 
was concerned ; then both unworthy feelings 
died before the thought that our child had 
found her hero, and that he was worthy of 
her. 

I stared at Demaris, and she stared at me; 
there were tears in her eyes—I dare say 
there were in mine. 

“We are two old fools,” she said, with 
a laugh and a sob struggling in her voice, 
and showing by her words that she had 
read my thoughts: “two old fools; but we 
needn’t be two selfish ones, Greg—and we 
won't, either.” 

“Tndeed we will not,” I answered, and we 
shook hands—we had fought and won our 
battle. 

We both held our peace; neither of the 
young pair offered us any confidence, whereat 
I felt a little hurt again. 

“He has never said a word to her,” 
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Demaris assured me; “never a word. I am 
not certain she understands yet—but he 
does !” 

It was the first of November. Roger had 
gone to New York, to meet a newly-arrived 
partner of the Jamaica firm. Roger’s future 
would be decided before he returned. He 
did not come, the day we expected him; 
the evening post brought a letter—to tell me 
that, after all the promises, the opening was 
not given. A new proposition had been 
made—he was to go to India; but the posi- 
tion was an inferior one, and the climate 
presented a great drawback. 

“Dorothy has had a letter,” my sister 
rushed in to tell me, before I could break 
my news. “She has not said a word, but 
I know Roger has spoken at last.” 

“Spoken at last!” I echoed. “A pretty 
time to speak—how dared he! Take Doro- 
thy to India, to be bitten by cobras and eaten 
by tigers—are you mad?” 

“Take Dorothy to India?” repeated she, 
dazedly. 

“He has to go—the other scheme has 
failed,’ I groaned; “but Dorothy is not to 
go with him—I know that.” 

Demaris burst into tears; I don’t think I 
had heard her cry for forty years—it fright- 
ened me! Out of the room she rushed, and 
I shut myself in. After I had gone to bed 
that night, my sister entered softly, leaned 
over me, and whispered : 

“We won’t be selfish, either!” 

Before I could find any voice to reply, she 
was gone. 

The next morning, I went to New York, 
found Roger at his hotel, and a terrible state 
of mind he was in—making ready to start 
for San Francisco at once, and to sail from 
thence for India. 


“But you must be crazy—you can’t take 
Dorothy there!” I cried, and then stopped, 
remembering that he had never told me he 
wished to take her anywhere. I had intended 
to be very diplomatic, show great tact, get 
round to the subject gradually, and induce 
him to tell me the whole story; and here I 
had blurted out the most unfortunate thing 
I could say. 

“Dorothy has told me so already,” Roger 
answered ; “I got her letter early this morn- 
ing. I suppose I am selfish, but I can’t 
think she is right—I cannot!” 

Before we had done, I saw the letter, and 
I think one more beautiful never was written. 
Dorothy loved him, but he must go forth 
alone—nor would she hold out any hope. 
Her life belonged to Demaris and me; she 
could never know happiness if she deserted 
us, who had been father and mother to her. 

“She will marry me, if ever I can afford 
to make a home here,” said Roger, bitterly ; 
“T should say, with my present prospects, 


I may be ready to do that about fifty years — 


hence.” 

It was late in the afternoon when I reached 
home again; Roger was with me. Demaris 
met us in the veranda; Dorothy came tim- 
idly in her wake. 

“Here is a young man who is going to 
manage an orange-grove in Florida,” said I, 
before anybody else could speak. “I have 
been thinking for months, Demaris, that I 
would buy one; a capital opportunity offered, 
and I’ve seized it. Roger joins me as a 
partner—on a percentage, at first; he can 
buy the whole concern later—and you and I 
will spend the winters down there, if— 
Dorothy will let us.” 

But the little maid had fled indoors, and 
Roger followed her. 
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, BY LILLA PRICE. 


THINK of me sometimes—let thy wandering 
thought 
Rest for a season on thy faithful friend: 
Let the pure bond of friendship link our hearts 
Until the joys and woes of life shall end. 


Should sorrow claim thee and life’s cares assail, 
Turn to thy friend and bare thy wounded heart; 

Though others fail thee in thy hour of need, 
Still never let thy faith in me depart. 


If in my pathway disappointments wait, 
Come with thy pity—let me find thee true; 
Rest my world-weary heart upon thy strength, 
Be my firm friend, life’s changeful journey 
through. 


Give thy esteem, thy cold regard, to some; 
To others, offer admiration free ; 

Give thy heart’s wealth of ardent love to one, 
But give thy pure affection, dear, to me. 
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MR. BLANK’S STORY OF HIS MASTERPIECE. 


BY LILLIAN GREY. 


HIS is the story of an unfortunate 
manuscript. Perhaps the beginning 
of its misfortunes was the fact that 
it belonged to myself. I have often 

thought that ill-luck had a sort of special 
commission to dog my steps through life 
and to cast an evil eye on all my under- 
takings. 

However, the human soul is so constituted 
that it rises with fresh courage after each 
disaster which is not absolutely crushing; 
and so I, at each new venture, was ready to 
believe my Waterloos were all past and that 
victory was assured. 

That is the way I felt about my beautiful 
story when it was at last completed and 

ready to be given to an admiring world. 
. proudly called it a masterpiece. Its future 
looked very promising. How much time 
and thought and labor I expended on it! 
I wrote it over and over. I condensed here 
and elaborated there; and, in all its forty- 
five pages, there were no crossed-out words, 
no blots, no marginal corrections, no mis- 
spellings; and at last I pronounced it done, 
and well done, and was proud of my work. 
Yet, to be doubly sure of its perfection, 
I laid it away over-night, and then, in the 
clear treshness of a new day and with rested 
eyes and brain, I went over it line by line 
once more—and, strange as it may seem, 
I found several mistakes that I could have’ 
testified in court were not there the night 
before, when I laid it down. But there they 
were, and I soon straightened them out. And 
then the oft-debated question where to send 
it had to be settled. What publication should 
be honored? Only one could have it, and 
there were so many that would be so glad 
to give it place; but at last I decided to send 
it to the editor of a very exclusive magazine. 
He was a great writer himself; but for that 
very reason, I said, he would be sure to 
know a truly good story at the first glance. 
I had heard that he was a severe critic, and 
how proud I felt to know that he could not 
find anything in my production to call forth 
adverse criticism: and I wondered how I 
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could have thought, even for a moment, 
of sending it elsewhere. 

One week went by, then another. I was 
reasonable. I did not expect undue or 
immediate attention, neither did I expect 
to see my thrilling story again until I saw 
it in print; but, during the third week, 
it came back to me. To say that I was 
glad to see it would be telling an untruth. 
To be sure, I had sent return-stamps; but 
I did it simply as an act of courtesy. I did 
not desire them to be used in that manner; 
but I am often misunderstood. 

The editor was very polite. He extremely 
regretted that he was unable to use it “ at the 
present time,” and distinctly stated that it 
was not returned from any lack of merit 
in it. This was a great satisfaction, coming 
from such a high source, and yet I was sorely 
disappointed: praise and just appreciation 
were sweet, but a check and the proud dis- 
tinction of being a contributor to a first-class 
magazine would have been sweeter. The 
editor, through some oversight, failed to state 
when the convenient season would be for 
him to make use of it; and, as it is slow 
work waiting for an overcrowded monthly, 
1 thought I could not afford to lose so much 
time; and soI put my precious story in a 
fresh envelope directed to the editor of a 
rival publication, cheerfully invested sixteen 
cents in postage-stamps, and bade my MS. 
good-bye. 

It was hardly worth while having any 
ceremony or sentiment at parting with it, 
as it was back again so suddenly as to sug- 
gest the use of a pneumatic tube. 

I was astonished, to say the least, and a 
little indignant as well; and the hot flush 
of feeling that surged over me reminded me 
strongly of the time when I got the “mitten” 
at a church-door one night, a good—well, 
a number of years ago. 

But, after I had calmed down, I reflected 
that the third time is the one that conquers; 
and again I read my M&., to make sure that 
it had not been tampered with, and sent it 
away again—this time to a weekly paper. 
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A week went by, and another, and another, 
and still it tarried, until I was reasonably 
sure that it had been gladly accepted. If 
editors would only let their contributors 
know their favorable decisions at once, how 
much harrowing suspense might be saved. 
It is very trying to nerves. 

I was not a subscriber to the paper in 
question, so I began to buy it—ten cents 
each week—so as to be sure to get my story 
in its first freshness; but week after week 
I looked in vain for it, and glared at the 
names of other writers which there appeared, 
with a sense of being crowded out by them. 

But, of course, they could not block my 
way forever—my chance must come; and I 
began to estimate how many columns my 
MS. would fill, and to wonder how large the 
check would be. I did not want the editor 
to be generous, but simply just. If he were 
only that, I should have enough to gratify 
several laudable desires. 

But this is a world of disappointments: 
my editor was one. He proved himself to be 
neither generous nor just, nor even consid- 
erate. He did not condescend to accompany 
my story, on its return, with his autograph, 
but an unfeeling type-writer announced to 
me his decision in curt phrase. 

My poor MS. by this time began to show 
unmistakable signs of wear, and, as soon 
as the shock of seeing it again was over, 
I put it into a brand-new traveling-dress and 
sent it off again—this time to the far West. 
I much regretted that I had not done this 
at first; much valuable time had been lost 
by dealing with these overcrowded Eastern 
publications. The West is eager to recognize 
merit, and things move there with energy and 
enterprise, and I felt sure that the appearance 
of my story would be hailed with joy, and 
sent it off without a fear. 

It took a week for the journey out, and 
a week for the journey back. I doubt if it 
had tarried even over one night in that 
editor’s office on the Pacific slope. I do 
not think he read it, save possibly the title 
and the author’s name. I was sorry that 
I had wasted sixteen cents on him, when 
I found out that he had such a prejudice 
against Eastern writers. 

And there had evidently been a change in 
postal-clerks on that route, as no man, except 
one new to the business, would have dared to 
double a MS. in the shape mine was when it 


came back to me. It was dirty and lopsided, 
and looked thoroughly discouraged. Poor 
thing! it was no doubt tired of traveling, and 
glad to get home; but I was tired too, and had 
no greeting to give it. I think my heart must 
have been turned to stone for the time being ; 
for, quite unable to bear my story’s sad and 
appealing looks, I thrust it half angrily into 
an old trunk and let it remain there in abso- 
lute silence and darkness for a couple of 
months or more, while I attended strictly to 
my prosaic business of book-keeping. 

But “hope springs eternal in the human 
breast,” and finally, under its influence, one 


rainy holiday, I again brought forth that ' 


story to the light of day, and seated myself 
at my desk to re-write it. 

It was weary work, I knew every line by 
heart, and every person portrayed as inti- 
mately as if I had lived next-door to him 
for half a lifetime. 

I could not make any change for the 
better, because I had done my very best 
with it in the first place; but, as I wrote, 
I reflected that Thackeray—was it Thack- 
eray? at least, it was some great writer— 
used to write his MSS. over fourteen times 
before they were finally published ; and what 
other great writers have done, I surely ought 
to be willing to copy. 

Finally, after long and painstaking labor, 
my story lay before me fair and clean and 
neat as a daisy, and I gazed at it with pride 
and affection which it seemed nothing was 
able to kill completely. 

And then I sent it to an editor in the city of 
Brotherly Love. I had felt a sort of leaning 
toward that editor every time that I had sent 
my MS. elsewhere, and now at last he should 
have it—at least, if he wanted it. But he 
didn’t. It soon came back to me, having suf- 
fered the last crowning indignity. There was 
a cruel hole entirely through its crisp fair 
leaves. It had been filed—not for use, but 
evidently for spite. Its heart was at last 
broken—so was mine; and I received it in 
pitying silence. Any person of fortitude 
would have burned the poor mutilated thing. 
I simply could not—I do not believe in cre- 
mation. And so I buried it in my desk, 
under half a ton of—well, perhaps rubbish 
is the exact word which I ought to use. 

I buried many bright hopes with it, and 
often sigh as I count up the money spent 
on postage-stamps—worse than wasted! - 
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CURIOUS EASTER CUSTOMS. 


BY MARTHA CAREY. 


Once more comes Easter, the spring 
festival of all Christendom and the memo- 
rial day of the Founder of its religion. 
In times of remote antiquity, nations cele- 
brated at this season the renewal of nature’s 
beauty and vigor after the death-like sleep 
of winter. 

Our Saxon forefathers rejoiced in the 
festival of the goddess Eastre, and, when 
they embraced Christianity, the name was 
given to its great yearly feast. And even 
now, while we are singing Easter anthems, 
the people of China are praying and sing- 
ing among the graves of their friends. Their 
school-children have a holiday, that they 
may honor the “ feast of tombs.” Each boy 
must go to the grave of his ancestors, and 
there perform many rites and ceremonies 
in their praise. 

At this same season, the Jews are in the 
midst of the Passover, which is to them 
the great festival of the year, and for which 
during many weeks previous they diligently 
prepare. ; 

“Dwellings are scrubbed, painted, and 
papered, and every article used in cooking 
is replaced by a new one, and great pains 
is taken in the preparation of unleavened 
cakes. 

“On the 14th of the month Nisan—which 
is our April—the head of the house takes 
a lighted taper and peers into each corner, 
to see that no small remains of leaven are 
found. After service in the synagogue, the 
family gather about the table, which is 
covered with a spotless cloth. At the top 
sits the father, wearing a long white robe, 
in which he will one day be buried. Each 
guest is provided with a silver wine-cup. 
One chair stands empty, and one cup unused. 
These are intended for the prophet Elijah, 
whose appearance on this night, as a herald 
of the Messiah, the Jews are taught to 
expect. The door is left ajar, and ever and 
anon a child peers into the darkness, looking 
in vain for the coming of the prophet. 
During the Passover meal, which consists 
of unleavened bread and dishes of various 
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cakes, the. children are accustomed to ask 
their elders the meaning of these observances, 
Prayers and singing Psalms fill up the hours, 
and thus passes the evening. Very early the 


_next morning, before the rest of the family 


rise, the boys dispose of all the preparations 
made for Elijah, lest the enemy should see 
that the prophet has been watched for in 
vain,” 

Many odd customs prevail in different 
parts of the world, as to the keeping of 
Easter Day. In Wales, the people assemble 
on the previous Sunday and carry flowers to 
the cemetery. They arrange the blossoms 
on every grave, and sing hymns and talk of 
their lost friends, They call it “ Flowering 
Sunday,” and enjoy it more than any other 
holiday except Christmas. 

In Germany, there is a “peculiar people” 
called Moravians, and their Easter customs 
are very beautiful. “On the afternoon 
before, they place flowers on the graves of 
their dead friends, and’ in the gray of the 
Easter morning, they go in crowds to the 
grave-yards. When there, the pastor reads 
aloud the death-roll of the past year. All 
eyes are at once turned heavenward, and, 
when the first rosy flush which heralds the 
coming day is seen in the eastern sky, a loud 
and joyful sound bursts from the trumpets, 
held by ministers and elders, while from 
mouth to mouth passes the glad greeting: 
“The Lord is risen!” 

Many sihgular observances cluster around 
this universal gala day, some of which have 
come down to us from a past so remote as to 
leave no trace of their origin. We have all 
eaten hot cross buns on Good Friday, and 
pancakes on Shrove Tuesday. Every child 
has hunted colored eggs on Easter Monday, 
and sent loving tokens on Easter Sunday. 

On the Thursday before Good Friday, it 
was once the custom for benevolent people 
to give large gifts to the poor, in memory of 
the time when our Saviour washed the feet 
of His disciples; and the day was called 
Maundy Thursday, from the maundy, or 
large basket, which contained the offerings. 








EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, Ere. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


No. 1—Is a visiting or home gown, of deep. The bodice is pointed, back and front; 
striped India silk or challis. The skirt is the front is fulled in to the waist and is 
finished with a broad pointed waistband of 
velvet and a long gilt slide or buckle. The 
collar and around the neck, a band like the 
one on the edge of the skirt finishes the 





plain and straight all around, except on one 
side, where it is arranged in a double box- No. 2. 
plait to display the underskirt, which has ; 
a band of either braiding or passementerie bodice at the neck. High puffed sleeves, 
across the front and side, about four inches very long. Twelve to fourteen - : either 
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with it. The fichu part is of the same 
material as the gown, or it may be like the 
ruffles. The same trims the sleeves. Long 
loops-and-ends of gros-grain ribbon, an inch 
or an inch and a half wide, finish the end 
of the fichu and the inside seam of the 
sleeves. 

No. 4—Is one of the very newest wraps 
imported. Our model is of the very lightest 
gray cloth, made with a yoke of gray Astra- 
khan fur, and a narrow band of fur finishes 
the edges. This wrap is intended for cold 
days at the sea-side, but it can be made with 
yoke and trimming of brocade or any other 
material fancied. The shoulders are high, 
and it is lined with a striped silk. 

No. 5—Shows a stylish trimming for a 
corsage of a silk dress, in assorted sizes of 
jet or colored beads arranged in festoons, 
with fringe for the bodice and the basque. 





No. 3. 















silk or challis will be enough of the stripe, 
while the underskirt need only be faced 
a@ guarter of a yard deep with a plain or 
corded silk in self-color to correspond with 
the coloring of the stripe. Small bonnet of 
shirred silk, trimmed with field-flowers. 
No. 2—Is astylish gown, of striped woolens, 
spring weight. The plain skirt is edged with 
two narrow box-plaited ruchings of the 
material, hemmed on both edges. The plain 
pointed bodice has a piece put in at the 
armholes, which is gathered up in front 
and fastened with a fancy brooch. 
Full sleeves—the cuffs, neck, and _ 
waist finished with a narrow ruching & 
to match the edge of the skirt. Small 
toque of black tulle, trimmed with 
roses, jonquils, daisies, or any of the N@e 
pretty spring flowers. Ten to twelve 
yards of double-fold material will be 
required. This model will be very 33 
suitable for a gingham or sateen. 
No. 3—Is a rohe de chambre, of 
self-colored cashmere. It is cut in the 
Princesse shape. The waist is trimmed 
with scalloped ruffles of challis or India 
silk, or even silk muslin, either to E 
match the cashmere or else contrast No. 4. 
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No 5. 











Sleeves to correspond. An old black silk not 
too much worn may be retrimmed in this 
style, and make a most dressy dinner or 
evening bodice. 

No. 6—Is another simple and stylish model 
for a blouse for a girl of twelve or thirteen 
years. The blouse is made of washing-silk, 
pin-striped. It opens on the left side, under 
the embroidered strap. Collar and cuffs to 
correspond. A wide belt with two rows of 





velvet ribbon laid on, and broad buckle, 
complete the blouse. Any skirt of figured 
challis or plaid woolens may be worn with 
this blouse. 

No. 7.—We give here the front and back 
of a sea-side or mountain dress for a girl of 
ten to twelve years. The material may be 
of flannel, either white or marine-blue, or, 
if a thinner dress is desired, of nun’s-veiling, 
gingham, piqué, or duck. The trimming is 
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of worsted or cotton braid, stitched on by 
machine. The yoke, deep cuffs, and waist- 
band are all formed of the braid. The 
waistband is finished with a rosette of the 
braid at the back. 

No. 8.—Blouse-waist and skirt of striped 
flannel, for either girl or boy of four or five 
years. Hat of fancy straw, trimmed on the 
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No. 8. 





No. 9. 


woolens or gingham for the plaited waist 
and skirt, with plain material of either the 
lighter or darker color of the stripe for the 
over-jacket, which is braided in a simple 
diamond pattern with two widths of braid. 
Cuffs and collar to match, 


outside with a large bow of soft ribbon, and on 
the inside of the rim with a bunch of daisies, 
No. 9—Is a new model for a full sleeve 
for a washing-material, set full in the centre 
of the shoulder to fall in ample folds on the 
outside of the arm, and finished off with a 
deep wristband covered with slantwise bands 
of either embroidery or washing-galloon. 
No. 10—Is a pretty dress for a little girl 
of five to six years. Striped flannel or 
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NEWEST STYLES SPRING BONNET AND HATS. 





LATEST STYLE OF 





SLEEVE WITH SUPPLEMENT. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


We give, for our Supplement this month, 
the exact and entire pattern of the latest 
style of sleeve. It consists of two pieces, 
the upper and under half; half-inch seams 
are allowed in the pattern. 

1. Upper HALF oF SLEEVE. 
2. UNDER HALF OF SLEEVE. 

This sleeve is suitable for either thick or 
thin material. The pattern given is for a 
person of ordinary size; but a sleeve can be 
easily lengthened or shortened, as desired. 
If lengthened, it will naturally make it 
higher and fuller at the top, unless the added 
length be made at the wrist; but we think 
our pattern is sufficiently large, as exaggera- 
tion is not desirable in any case. 

All large sleeves should be made on a 
foundation—that is, an ordinary-sized sleeve 
should form the lining, put in the armhole 
so as to fit comfortably as a common dress 
sleeve without fullness, and the outside 
should be arranged upon the lining with 
the fullness as desired. If the sleeve is to 
stand up and out, a very thin lining may 
be used to support it, as in our pattern; 
but most dressmakers prefer to catch it here 
and there in place on the lining with an 
invisible stitch or two, to secure it in posi- 
tion. This gives a less stiff appearance. 
Our model gives a stylish and simple pointed 
bodice with inside vest, which needs no pat- 
tern. Velvet ribbon, with a row of passe- 
menterie, forms the trimming, as seen in the 
illustration. 





DESIGN FOR END OF PIANO-SCARF. 


We give, on the Supplement, a design for 
the end of a piano-scarf. The scarf may be 
of plush, satin, or furniture-sateen. The 


embroidery may be done in outline-stitch or 
in Kensington-stitch, in a single color or in 
varied colors. 


BONNET AND HATS. 


Fig. .—Hat, oF Buack Srraw, turned 
up at the back and trimmed with black lace 
and wings. Large loose veil of white spotted 
net. 

Fic. 11.—BONNET, OF BuLAcK LACE, 
made on a good wire frame trimmed with 


black ostrich-feathers, placed back and front, 
and a roll of primrose-colored silk. 

Fie. u1.—Hat, or Brown SIZk, put 
loosely over a frame. Small bow at the 
back, and a windmill bow of cream-colored 
silk in front. 
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W ASTE-BOX. 


BY MRS. A. 
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A novel design for an inexpensive and 
useful box for waste paper and scraps will be 
found on one of the front pages of this num- 
ber. It is made of the ridged or cordurated 
paper in which wine-bottles are generally 
encased for protection. The pieces are thir- 
teen or fourteen inches square, are of a light 
bronze-brown color, and very firm and 
strong. 

Four pieces are required: one for the bot- 
tom, and two and one-half for the body of 


JAPANESE DESIGN 


The colored design which we give in the 
front of the book can be used for a variety 
of purposes, such as cushions, table or bureau 
scarfs, or chair-backs. It may be done in 
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the box, which is made by lapping the edges 
and sewing with strong thread, as near the 
color of the paper as possible. 

The bottom is easily fitted and should be 
firmly sewed in with an overcast stitch. The 
box illustrated is lined with light-blue sateen 
and trimmed with blue flannel cut in points 
and embroidered with silk. A fancy cord 
and a handsome bow of wide blue ribbon 
finish it. This makes a pretty addition to a 
bed-room. 


IN EMBROIDERY. 

outline or in Kensington-stitch, and in one 
color or in the natural colors of the flowers, 
birds, and insects, but dull faded - looking 
silks will look best. 








MUSIC-ROLL COVER, IN CROSS-STITCH. 


~ a 





This appropriate design of lyre and laurel- silk, or furniture-sateen will be suitable for 
wreath, for a music-roll cover, will look best the roll, but a good deal of scope may be 
with the figures worked in old-gold colored given to indiyidual taste in selecting and 
silk. Any serviceable pretty color of plush, combining both colors and materials. 


HANDKERCHIEF-BORDER, DRAWN-WORK. 


This pretty drawn-work border presents 
no difficulty in working, if the illustration 
is carefully studied. The grass-linen is 
backed with a piece of showy colored paper, 
and the threads drawn in the usual way, 
being gathered together as shown in the 
design. To form the corner star, the threads 
of woof and weft are cut away and replaced 
by special threads, which are fixed to the 
seam and serve to form the pattern foun- 
dation. 





DESIGN FOR EMBROIDERY ON LAUNDRY-BAG. 


On the Supplement, we give a design in the embroidery done in outline in black silk 
outline-stitch for a laundry-bag. The bag or red embroidery-cotton, as those colors 
should be made of stout linen or cotton, and wash well. 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

APRIL GARDENING -WorK.—April should be a 

busy season for making cuttings of geraniums 
and other soft-wooded plants for winter blooming. 
Cuttings of geraniums are usually struck in Sep- 
tember for summer bedding; but spring cuttings 
may also be made with almost equal success, if 
they be struck in a sufficiently brisk bottom 
heat. For summer flowering, cuttings may be 
taken of lobelias, verbenas, calceolaria, petunias, 
etc. It is of importance to take plenty of cut- 
tings of geraniums at this season, where they 
are depended on for supplying cut flowers in the 
winter. A good double scarlet geranium is one 
of the best plants which can be grown for a 
constant supply of cut flowers between Novem- 
ber and January. The heads are splendid in 
size and stand remarkably well in water. They 
may be struck either in wooden boxes or singly 
in pots, and must be freely supplied with air all 
through the summer. 
_ This is a good time for potting bulbs of tuberose 
for a second supply. Place each bulb in a five- 
inch pot, and allow the head of the bulb to pro- 
ject at least an inch above the level of the soil, 
which should be very sandy. An important 
point to observe in the growing of tuberose is to 
withhold water entirely until the bulbs have 
rooted well and are beginning to throw up their 
leaves. 

April is also a suitable time for dividing cactus 
or making cuttings from good-sized pieces taken 
from old plants. All cacti are remarkable for 
the readiness with which they root. Pieces of 
cactus laid by in a dried state on a shelf will 
often throw out roots, and even the fruits of 
these strange plants will take root if placed on 
soil. Cuttings must be put into well-drained 
pots of a small size, and very little water should 
be allowed them until they are well rooted. 
The soil for cactus ought to consist of equal por- 
tions of loam, leaf-mold, small pieces of charcoal. 
and sand thoroughly mixed together. The sand 
and charcoal are intended of course to keep the 
pots well drained. 


For THE IfL-NATURED.—To ridicule the oddi- 
ties of our neighbors is wit of the cheapest and 
easiest kind, and we can all be satirical if we 
give the reins to our ill-nature. The jest so 


amusing to ourselves may, however, inflict a 
deep wound on a sensitive nature, while it sel- 
dom fails to bring a heavy retribution upon the 
author. 
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Mrs. Lucy H. Hooper, so well known to the 
readers of this magazine and the story-loving 
public at large, has lately achieved a marked 
success in that most difficult branch of literary 
labor, thedrama. Her play, “Inherited,” which 
was produced a few months since in this country, 
has gained a wide-spread popularity, besides hav- 
ing received the unqualified praise of the French 
critics through a translation made by the author- 
ess’s talented daughter. The plot is as absorbing 
as it is bold and unusual, and the piece contains 
several situations which are among the strongest 
and most original that any dramatist of our day 
has conceived. 

It is to be hoped that the success of her play 
will induce Mrs. Hooper to publish a volume of 
her short stories, many of which are truly 
remarkable for their power of description and 
their psychological presentation of certain 
weirdly interesting phases of human character. 


OuTDOOR FERNERY.—No garden should be 
without its outdoor fernery, large or small. A 
shady situation is required, and ferns will grow 
in many places where other plants would die— 
making, of what would otherwise be an almost 
useless place, a most interesting spot. With tree- 
roots, if procurable, blocks of stone, the rougher 
the better, and a mixture of loam and sand in 
equal proportions, a place may be prepared either 
on a large or small scale for the occupation of 
some of our native species of ferns, many of 
which are as interesting and beautiful as some of 
those coming from tropical countries. When the 
hardy fernery is once made, very little attention 
is afterward required; they will occasionally be 
benefited by being watered, especially in the 
summer months. 


AN EFFECTIVE TABLE-CoverR.—A rich and 
effective cover for a small table is a square of 
dark-red or maroon plush, unlined, but trimmed 
with a wide fringe of gold or maroon silk tassels. 
When this is placed on the table, the cloth is 
drawn on each side to the top, making an irreg- 
ular festoon, and it is there fastened by a bow of 
gold-colored satin ribbon. 


THE Albany (N. Y.) Evening Journal says ot 
“Peterson”: “This periodical has stood the test 
of half a century, and still ranks foremost among 
the magazines for ladies and the household gen- 
erally. It has been enlarged, and exhibits many 
improvements and fresh attractions.” 





NOTICES OF 


OVERWORK, both mental and bodily, is at once 
the most general and the least regarded form 
of illness to which we are liable in the present 
age. Do what we may, it is next to impossible to 
escape from it; but there is, at all events, a cer- 
tain satisfaction in being able to recognize its 
features. We must not forget, however, that it 
is also, to a considerable extent, a preventable 
evil. Its treatment in individual cases requires 
chiefly that due attention be paid to the two great 
essentials of timely rest and wholesome diet. 
Work, however irksome, may, it is generally 
allowed, be undertaken on a very liberal scale, 
if only it is not too continuous, but is broken by 
timely and adequate intervals of rest. The value 
of a plain and liberal dietary is hardly less, and 
we may take it as a maxim for the times that, so 
long as appetite and sleep are unimpaired, there 
is no dangerous degree of overwork, and, con- 
versely, that a failure in either of these respects 
should be regarded as a warning signal, to which 
attention should be paid by relieving the strain 
of exertion. 


A FLowER-Pot CoverR.—The rough-looking 
flower-pot may be made to present a very orna- 
mental appearance in a parlor, by draping a loose 
piece of figured silk about it; or the silk, cloth, 
or cashmere may be embroidered and arranged 
to suit the taste. Some persons run strings 
through hems at the top and bottom of the cover, 
and adjust it as required. 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Light of the World; or, The Great Consum- 
mation. By Sir Edwin Arnold. New York: Funk 
and Wagnalls.—A poet or novelist who has pro- 
duced a book which has taken the world by 
storm is always afterward placed in the position 
of being compared with himself; and the more 
popular the first work, the more severe is apt to 
be the criticism on its successor. But Edwin 
Arnold need fear no such verdict in regard to his 
present creation ; he has written a poem which 
will add to the reputation won for him by “The 
Light of Asia.” The story is, of course, that of 
Jesus of Nazareth; Mary Magdalene and Pontius 
Pilate play important parts in the drama, and 
some of the finest blank verse it contains is found 
in the descriptions of these two personages and 
the dialogue put into their mouths. The history 
of Christ’s ministry, crucifixion, and resurrec- 
tion, which the Magdalene relates to one of the 
three Magi, who has returned to Judea, gives an 
opportunity for ably drawn comparisons between 
the teachings of Jesus and those of the Hindoo 
Buddha. Mr. Arnold makes the Magdalene 
identical with the sister of Lazarus and the 
woman who poured the precious ointment over 
the feet of Jesus. This is not a poetic license, as 


certain critics have asserted; the author had 
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traditional authority therefor. Although the 
legend was never accepted by the Western 
Church, that in the East regarded the Magdalene 
as the sister of Lazarus, and the two saints were 
supposed to have wandered over to Europe and 
founded a church as far north as Lyons. 

Was It Love? By Paul Bourget. New York: 
Worthington Co.—Camden Curwin, the translator 
of this interesting novel, has done his work well, 
though we think he made a mistake in not leav- 
ing the original title, “A Woman’s Heart.” The 
odd problem which the author has set himself to 
solve is whether a woman can be in love with 
two men at the same time. The book, besides 
being a story of society, takes a stamp of origin- 
ality from the leading motive, which will give it 
an added interest. 

Inspirations of the School-teacher. By Eva H. 
Walker. .Chicago: W. W. Knowles & Co.—This is 
a ten-cent edition of a treatise which ought to be 
read by all persons intrusted with the care and 
instruction of children. While dwelling strongly 
on the personal responsibility of parents and 
teachers, it points out with much clearness many 
ways in which instructors can make their work 
better and higher, fuller of good results to them- 
selves, and increasing tenfold its beneficial effect 
on their charges. 

Edward Burton. By Henry Wood. Boston: Lee 
and Shepard.—The great popularity of this novel 
has induced the publishers to issue a cheap 
edition in paper covers. We gave expression to 
our cordial admiration of the book when it first 
appeared. It is not only an unusually interest- 
ing love-story, but is full of earnest thought and 
gives a wonderfully clear .exposition of the 
various religious and ethical questions which are 
agitating the cultured world in our era. 

Life and Times of Jesus, as Related by Thomas 
Didymus. By James Freeman Clarke. Boston: 
Lee and Shepard.—The publishers have issued a 
paper edition of this work, which was among the 
latest, if not the very last, of its lamented 
author’s productions. We can only repeat what 
we said when the book first appeared, that it is a 
remarkable production, written with an intensity 
which makes the reader feel as if reading a ver- 
itable autobiography. 

Adventures on the Mosquito Shore. By E. @. 
Squier. New York: Worthington Co.—This is a 
very bright entertaining book of travels by the 
author of works on Nicaragua and Peru which 
years ago attracted much attention in this coun- 
try and England. The present volume will be 
found worthy of its predecessors, and, besides its 
literary attractions, it is well printed, prettily 
bound, and enriched with numerous excellent 
photogravures. 

Savelli’s Expiation. By Henry Greville. Phila- 
delphia: T. B. Peterson & Bros.—This is a 
romance of Russian life, in depicting which the 
author excels, and the present is oae of the best 
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she has written. It is one of the latest additions 
to the publishers’ twentyfive-cent edition of 
novels, a series which already numbers nearly a 
hundred and contains some of the finest works of 
the leading writers of America and Europe. 

The Old Meeting-House. By Rev. A. M. Colton. 
New York: Worthington Co.—This is a series of 
religious and humorous papers from the pen of 
the venerable A. M. Colton, one of the oldest of 
our living preachers. The sketches embrace a 
wide variety and will prove of interest to the 
general reader, especially those which turn on 
the reminiscences of his boyhood, which dates 
back to the early years of our century. 

The Romance of a Spanish Nun. By Alice Mont- 
gomery Baldy. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
—The tale is well written and cannot fail to be 
popular with the generality of novel-readers— 
that is, with those who take up a work of fiction 
for the sake of amusement or its attraction as a 
story. No vexed social, political, or religious 
questions are discussed—it is a love-story, pure 
and simple, and a very good one. 

Gemma. By T. Adolphus Trollope. Philadel- 
phia: T. B. Peterson & Bros.—This novel, which 
is now published at twentyfive cents, is, like all 
the author’s other tales of Italian life, one of 
great beauty and wonderful fidelity. Few writers 
have ever so thoroughly entered into the spirit of 
modern Italy or shown such familiarity with the 
habits and thoughts of its people as Mr. Trollope. 

The Three Scouts. By J. T. Trowbridge. Boston: 
Lee and Shepard.—A cheap edition of this popular 
story will be gladly welcomed by the author’s 
hosts of admirers. It is a war-story that pos- 
sesses as strong a hold on the public as it had 
when first written, and its life-like presentation 
of the incidents of that stirring season will give 
it an interest as deep to the generation to come. 

The Art of Millinery. By Ora Seaney. Fort 
Wayne, Indiana.—This little volume gives a most 
complete description of everything connected 
with the making of bonnets and hats, from the 
foundation to the final knot of ribbon. It must 
prove of the greatest possible service to milliners, 
as well as to ladies who manufacture their own 
headgear. 

Jack’s Secret. By Mrs. H. Lovatt Cameron. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co.—There is never 
any falling-off in Mrs. Cameron’s novels, no 
matter how frequently she may present the pub- 
lic with fresh creations. The present work is 
one of the very best she has ever written; plot, 
characterization, and dialogue are all admirably 
managed. 

The Plunger. By Hawley Smart. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Co.—'There is no novelist who 
is such an authority on everything connected 
with racing as Mr. Smart, and none who writes 
so delightfully about it. His present book is 
capital in characterization and plot, and full of 
incidents as new as they are striking. 


Broken Pledges. By Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Bros.—Another of 
Mrs. Southworth’s best books has just been issued 
in cheap form. “Broken Pledges” is a tale of 
the South, and we know of no novel that gives a 
more vivid picture of Southern life in the old 
days before the Civil War. 


‘OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

A HANpsoME Face.—Lady reader, are you 
annoyed and oftentimes embarrassed by imper- 
fections in your complexion? Have you been 
placed in positions where you envied those of 
your sex whose complexions were more present- 
able than yourown? Have you felt chagrined 
because of facial defects, or at compliments 
bestowed upon companions, in your presence, 
to your utter neglect? Is your face sallow, 
murky, blotched, or freckled? Is there rough- 
ness, redness in spots, or undue paleness of the 
skin? Is your complexion tanned through 
exposure, or chapped and abraded by the wind 
or change of weather? Are you annoyed with 
wrinkles or threatened with them? Is your face, 
or any part of it, afflicted with blackheads or 
flesh-worms, spots, or discolorations? Is your 
skin flabby and sometimes greasy, and your 
complexion bad generally? Is your face coarse, 
or dry and parched, and does it present an 
unhealthy appearance? Do you feel nervous 
and irritable at times, especially in company, 
from the knowledge of a bad complexion or 
skin-defects of one kind or another? Are you 
using powders, cosmetics, etc., which are grad- 
ually ruining your complexion, and which serve 
only to “make up” a false face for the time 
being? Why tolerate a bad complexion or any 
imperfection of the skin, when the use of a 
simple appliance like Madame Rowley’s Toilet 
Mask or Face Glove will in a short time make 
your complexion almost as pure and faultless 
as an infant’s? The Toilet Mask is rapidly 
taking the place of injurious cosmetics or “com- 
plexion-destroyers,” as they may be properly 
called, and its field of usefulness is becoming 
broader year by year, as its value and virtues 
become more widely known. Can you afford 
to continue expending money regularly for 
preparations which are sure to injure if not 
ruin your complexion, when for a moderate 
outlay you can become the possessor of the 
Toilet Mask, the only true beautifying agent, 
which will, by improving, perfecting, and pre- 
serving your complexion, save you money, 
annoyance, and mortification? The Toilet Mask 
imparts freshness and beauty to the skin, pre- 
vents and removes wrinkles and all complexional 
defects, leaving the skin soft, clear, beautiful, and 
brilliant. Valuable illustrated treatise, contain- 
ing proofs, medical and scientific indorsements, 
and full particulars, mailed free by The Toilet 
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Mask Co., 1161 Broadway, New York. Apply now, 
and please mention Peterson’s Magazine. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF ReEst.—There is no 
better preventive of nervous exhaustion than 
regular, unhurried, muscular exercise. If we 
could moderate our hurry, lessen our worry, and 
increase our open-air exercise, a large proportion 
of nervous diseases would be abolished. For 
those who cannot get a sufficient holiday, the 
best substitute is an occasional day in bed. 
Many whose nerves are constantly strained in 
their daily avocation have discovered this for 
themselves. A Spanish merchant in Barcelona 
told his doctor that he always went to bed for 
two or three days whenever he could be spared 
from his business, and he laughed at those who 
spent their holidays on toilsome mountains. 
A hard-worked woman, who has for many years 
conducted a large wholesale business, retains 
excellent nerves at an advanced age, owing, it is 
believed, to her habit of taking one day a week 
inbed. If we cannot avoid frequent agitation, 
we ought, if possible, to give the nervous system 
time to recover itself between the shocks. Even 
an hour's seclusion after a good lunch will 
deprive a hurried anxious day of much of its 
injury. The nerves can often be overcome by 
stratagem when they refuse to be controlled by 
strength of will. 


To Lapies.—For the complexion and for light 
cutaneous affections, Créme Simon is superior to the 
vaseline and cucumbers; it whitens and perfumes 
theskin. J. Simon, Rue de Provence, Paris; Park 
&'Tilford, New York ; Pfrs., Drgsts., F’y G'ds Stores. 


We have so many calls for the Common-Sense 
Binder that we have decided to offer it to our 
subscribers for seventyfive cents. On receipt of 
that amount, a copy will be sent to any address. 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


7 Every Receipt in this Cook- Book has been 

tested by a practical housekeeper. 
MEATS. 

Frizzled Beef.—Half a pound of smoked beef, 
cutin thin shavings. Pour boiling water over 
it, and le: it stand ten minutes. Drain and heat 
it in one tablespoonful of hot butter, to curl or 
frizzle it. Add one cupful of hot cream. Or 
make a cupful of thin white sauce with one 
cupful of milk, one tablespoonful of butter, and 
one tablespoonful of flour. Pour it over one 
well-beaten egg, add the beef and a little pepper, 
and serve at once. Or frizzle it, and mix it with 
two or three poached eggs. 

Broiled Beefsteak.—Beefsteaks are better if cut 
from the sirloin, and about two inches in thick- 
hess. The gridiron should be heated very hot 
before the steak is put upon it; then turn the 





steak constantly, so as to prevent the juice from 
running out of it, and to keep it from burning; 
if it is dry, put butter upon it; when it is done, 
put several large pieces of butter on the upper 
side of it, and serve. A steak should cook only 
twenty minutes. 

To Roast a Ham.—Take one very fine ham; soak 
it for three days; then put it on a spit before 
the fire, and roast it slowly for six hours; keep it 
well basted with hot water. When done, cover 
it with fine breadcrumb, and set it in the oven 
for ten minutes to brown; pour over the essence 
from the roasting, and serve on a hot dish. 
Remove the skin before putting it on the spit. 

CAKES. 

Pound-Cakes.—Beat to cream one pound of 
butter, and work it smoothly with one pound of 
sifted loaf-sugar and nine well-beaten eggs, and 
mix in lightly one pound of flour. half a nutmeg 
grated, and a little pounded cinnamon or mace; 
beat together haif an hour, and bake about one 
hour in a brisk oven. Candied lemon-peel cut 
thin and sweet almonds blanched and chopped 
are sometimes added, and half a pound of cur- 
rants will make the cake much richer. Half the 
above proportions will make a moderate-sized 
cake. 

School-Cake (Gingerbread.)—Two and a quarter 
pounds of flour, two pounds of molasses, ten 
ounces of butter, half an ounce of caraway-seed 
(stoned raisins may be substituted for caraway- 
seed), half an ounce of cinnamon, half an ounce 
of ginger (ground), half an ounce of Jamaica 
pepper, four eggs, a little black pepper, and 
about half an ounce of carbonate of soda. Beat 
the butter to a cream, and mix it with all the 
other ingredients. Put it in a buttered tin and 
bake in a slow oven. 

Luncheon-Cake.—Take one and a half pounds of 
dough, half a pound of currants or half an ounce 
of caraway-seed, six ounces of sugar, two or three 
eggs, and half a pound of clarified dripping or of 
butter. Spread out the dough on the pasteboard, 
pull it well out, rub in the currants and sugar, 
then add the dripping or butter, and lastly the 
eggs. Mix all well together, leave it to rise, put 
it into tins, and bake about an hour in a moderate 
oven. 

WARDROBE. 

Gum Arabic Starch—Take two ounces of fine 
white gum arabic, and pound it to powder. 
Next put it into a pitcher, and pour on it a pint 
or more of boiling water, according to the 
strength you desire; cover it, and let it set all 
night. In the morning, pour it carefully from 
the dregs into a clean bottle; cork it, and keep 
it for use. A tablespoonful of gum-water, stirred 
into a pint of starch made in the usual manner, 
will give lawns, white or printed, a look of new- 
ness to which nothing else will restore them 
after washing. It is also good, much diluted, for 
thin white muslin. 
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Pot Pourri.—Dry some rose-leaves and sweet 
verbena, and also some ripe lavender; when all 
is quite dry, put them into a jar, with one ounce 
of orris powder, one ounce of gum benjamin, 
one ounce of borax, pounded quite fine in a mor- 
tar; a quarter-ounce of pounded cloves is a great 
addition, and a handful of salt will prevent its 
getting moldy. 

To Keep Moths, Beetles, etc., from Clothes.—Put 
some aromatic herbs in the drawers among linen 
or woolen clothes, and neither moth nor insect 
will come near them. 


FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 

Fic. 1.—DReEss, OF BLACK FOouULARD SILK, 
dotted with roses. The skirt is quite plain. 
The coat-bodice opens in front over a pointed 
waistcoat of black and rose-colored figured 
foulard, has a rolling collar, and is fastened in 
front with a bow of black ribbon. The deep 
basque is plaited on. Sleeves of foulard like 
the vest. Black straw hat, trimmed with 
ostrich-plumes. 

Fia. 11.—DReEss, oF THIN MASTIC-CoLORED 
WOOLEN, cross-barred with green. The skirt is 
plain, the plastron is of plain mastic- colored 
woolen, with chevron stripes of green braid. 
Long sleeves, buttoned on the inside of the arm. 
Black silk jacket, opening in front over the 
plastron, cut away on the hips, and with a coat- 
basque at the back. Straw hat, trimmed with 
white lace and ostrich-feathers, flowers, and 
black velvet ribbon. 

Fig. 111.—DREss, OF DARK-RED NUN’S-VEIL- 
Ina. The skirt has a row of narrow black vel- 
vet just above the hem, and is gathered to the 
waist under a pointed belt. The bodice is 
slightly gathered, opens V-shape in front over a 
plastron of red silk covered with black lace; it 
is fastened by a row of black velvet buttons. 
Sleeves of silk, covered with black lace. 

Fia. 1v.—DREss, OF VERY THIN BUFF WOOLEN, 
striped with golden brown. The skirt is cut so 
that the stripes will form points in front. Above 
the flounce is a row of golden-brown ribbon, 
caught down by butterfly bows. Jacket of old 
blue cloth, made with a rolling collar which opens 
over a deep waistcoat. The collar is faced with 
silk of a lighter blue. The sleeves are finished 
with fancy braiding at the top. Straw hat, 
trimmed with buff feathers. 

Fic. v.—DreEss, OF GRAY CHINA SILK. The 
skirt has the slightest gathering at the waist, 
and has a front of gray silk figured with black. 
The upper part of the bodice, tops of the sleeves, 
and cuffs are of the figured material; the lower 
part of the bodice, with its drapery, and the 

‘ middle of the sleeves, are of the plain silk. Hat 
of gray felt, trimmed with ribbon and bird’s 
wings. 

Fic. vi.—NEW-STYLE SPRING COAT, OF LIGHT 


TAN-COLORED CLOTH, with skirt braided in g 
darker shade. The bodice is of a dark shade of 
brown, with basques of a lighter shade, embroid. 
ered like the skirt, capes, and cuffs. High collar, 
Hat of tan-colored felt, trimmed with dark. 
brown feathers. 

Fie. vit.— VisirInc-DreEss, OF TARTAN 
ZEPHYR-CLOTH. A  box-plaited flounce, with 
the upper edge caught down, trims the bottom, 
Coat-facings, straight collar, belt, and cuffs of 
dark-green velvet. The sleeves and vest may be 
of brocade, or of plain material matching one of 
the colors in the plaid, and covered with black 
lace. Hat of Tuscan straw, decorated with 
ribbon loops-and-ends, dark ostrich-tips, and 
velvet strings. 

Fic. vi11.—GiR_’s DREss, OF FIGURED Fov- 
LARD. The skirt is made with a bias fold and 
ornamented with a band of velvet; it is gathered 
to the waist, dnd has a velvet belt and sash ends, 
The full bodice has lappels which cross back and 
front, trimmed with velvet. Sleeves with puffs 
at the top. Straw hat, trimmed with white rib. 
bon and apple-blossoms. 

Fic. 1x.—DReEss, oF APRICOT-COLORED Dk- 
LAINE. The skirt is quite plain. The bodice is 
cross-folded and has a neck-band and pointed 
belt in forget-me-not blue velvet. The plastron 
is of apricot-colored pongee. Long full sleeves, 
with buttons on the outside of the arms. Large 
shade-hat of white crinoline, ornamented with 
large loops of apricot-colored muslin, together 
with sprays of forget-me-nots and peach-blossoms, 

Fic. x.—CHILD’s FRocK, OF PINK Corton, 
confined at the waist with a pink sash in wash- 
ing-silk. : 

Fia. X1.—DREss, OF WHITE FouLARD, sprink- 
led with blue spots. The skirt has the front 
trimmed with two frill-flounces of plain blue 
silk. The jacket-bodice has lappels of the spotted 
silk; but the waistcoat is of the plain blue silk, 
as well as the plaited cuffs. The Directoire frills 
at the sides of the jacket and at the neck may 
be either of the plain blue silk or of white lisse. 
White straw hat, with a scalloped border and 
trimmed with a bunch of variegated roses and 
blue corn-flowers in two tints. 

Fig. xX1II1.—WALKING-DREss, OF BROWN 
StrirpepD CHEviotT. The plain skirt is finished 
with rows of machine-stitching. The jacket 
opens in front over a very light fawn-colored 
cloth vest, and the rolling collar is faced with 
the same colored cloth. The sleeves are high, 
with fawn-colored cuffs. Brown straw hat, 
trimmed with primroses and bluebells. 

GENERAL ReEMARKS.—As at this time of the 
year many persons make up their gowns for the 
coming season, we have given the newest styles 
thus early, a little in advance of the weather. 
The designs will also answer for heavier materials 
as well. 

Camel’s-hair in all colors and shades is always 
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popular; albatross-cloth of good quality makes 
up well and wears well; then there are Henri- 
etta-cloths, crépons, buntings, mohairs, India and 
foulard silks, ginghams, sateens, challis, chintzes, 
and an innumerable quantity of other desirable 
materials, from which choice can be made for 
spring and summer gowns. Many old favorites 
which have been pushed aside are again to the 
front, such as the cheap and comfortable bunting, 
albatross, and alpaca. 

Plain and figured materials are both fashionable, 
but the figured material is usually combined with 
a plain one. 

T he spring colors are beautifully soft yet decided, 
and all tints to suit all complexions are attaina- 
ble. 

Skirts for walking-costumes are still made much 
too long, often resting several inches on the 
ground; but they are usually made very plain, 
the front and hips with the most scant drapery, 
all the fullness being carried to the back and 
gathered or plaited into the narrowest dimensions 
at the waist, whence the plaits fall to the ground 
in open fan-like dimensions. 

Paniers are being very slowly introduced, and 
consist of drapery set on to the waist, not cut at 
all with the skirt. 

Skirt-trimmings are as yet very plain and nar- 
tow; for later in the season a less severe style 
will probably appear, but will not do away with 
the present fashion. 

Bodices continue to be full and trimmed in 
various ways, while the skirts remain so plain; 
but buttons for either use or ornament are again 
worn, though not to fasten the gown down the 
front, or at least not to be seen if they do so. 

Sleeves are full at the top, most comfortably but 
not ungracefully loose about the arm, long and 
fitting the wrist snugly, often covering a good 
deal of the back of the hand. For thin materi- 
als, fuller sleeves will be much worn, as the long 
close ones will prove too warm for the summer 
heats. 

Henry II capes which reach to the hips have 
high shoulder-sleeves, and yokes of various 
shapes are stylish and fashionable; they are 
easily made and form excellent wraps for the 
warm spring days. 

The Louis XV coats are exceedingly popular, 
but are difficult to fit well, as the bodice-part 
should look like a tailor-made garment. The 
basque may be set on just below the waist-line, 
which insures a better fit than when the whole 
garment is cut in one piece. Large pockets may 
be added or not, as may suit the figure. The 
coat may fasten from the throat to the waist, or 
may have a rolling or a Directory collar. A 
close-fitting sleeve or a sleeve with a large square 
cuff may be worn, but all the sleeves are full at 
the top. These so-called Louis XV coats really 
partake in some respects of the coats of two or 
three periods, from Louis XIV to Louis XVI. 


Short jackets that fit the figure snugly can be 
made into the new fashion, if long basques be 
added at the waist. 

Hats continue large and eccentric in shape, 
as a rule, though toques and turbans are worn 
by those to whom they are most becoming. 
Large bows of surah or ribbon or quantities of 
flowers trim these large hats. 

Bonnets are small, some with high pointed 
trimming in front, some with all the high 
trimming at the back, according to the fancy. 


OUR PARIS LETTER. 
RvuE DES PETITS CHAMPS. 

The first spring novelties in the way of hats 
and bonnets are beginning to make their appear- 
ance. It is too early in the season to expect any 
very startling or original creations, but some 
of the earlier headgear is very dainty and pretty. 
Black lace and gold passementeries form an 
elegant combination for the exceptionally early 
Easter of the present season. 

One, intended for a prominent leader of 
Parisian fashion, is in black lace trimmed with 
butterflies in gold passementerie, one of which 
is set amid curled black ostrich-tips in front 
of the brim, whilst another is poised amid 
ruffles of black lace at the back, just above the 
wearer’s back hair. The sides of the bonnet are 
bordered with a slender and very narrow gold 
feather. 

Another pretty bonnet in the same style is 
composed of black tulle thickly embroidered 
with blue jet, the sides composed of long narrow 
wings in blue jet, and with loops of the same 
standing up high at the back. 

A very charming bonnet, with a curved and 
projecting brim, is composed of white Spanish 
lace. A very long but slender jet crescent is 
set at the base of the crown, simulating a Spanish 
comb, its juncture with the bonnet being con- 
cealed by a row of roses in ruby velvet. 

Straws have not yet made any universal 
appearance. The few styles that are shown are 
the fine English straws or else fancy braids. 
The shapes are more rounded and advance more 
over the brow than was the case last season. 
The newest form is a bonnet with a projecting 
brim shaped in three deep curves or waves over 
the top of the head, and lined with white plaited 
crépe-lisse. This front, like the sides, is in fancy 
braid of a pale-yellow hue. The crown is left 
open and is surrounded with a flat wreath in 
small yellow and white chrysanthemums, attached 
at the base with a long pale-yellow ribbon which 
falls over the wearer’s back hair. The front of 
the bonnet is adorned with bows and loops in 
white and in yellow ribbon. The same model 
is shown in black straw, trimmed with pink 
chrysanthemums and with pink ribbon. 

Some of the new toques of the season are 
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charming. Especially to be noted was one all 
in black ostrich-tips, as it seemed at the first 
glance, but having the crown in black straw 
and the brim covered with black velvet. Another 
in dark-blue tulle, beaded all over with minute 
beads of blue jet, and with the brim covered 
with a band of blue jet, was more showy if less 
elegant. 

A very handsome wide-brimmed hat in Leg- 
horn straw was trimmed with white and yellow 
roses, the flowers being seemingly held in place 
by long gold pins with round heads the size of 
a large cherry, set with squares of cut jet 
mounted in gold. 

White and yellow appear to be the favorite 
combination of color for trimmings, and small- 
sized chrysanthemums in all sorts and varieties 
of color are the popular flower. 

There will be very little change, this spring, 
in the cut and style of dresses. The’ narrow 
skirt and close-fitting corsage maintain their 
sway, and long may they reign, as dresses thus 
composed require a great deal less material and 
are far easier to walk in, being so much lighter 
and less clumsy than were the elaborately 
trimmed gowns of bygone days. 

The newest materials are a sort of long-napped 
velvet or short-napped plush called “ plushed vel- 
vet,” which is used, lined with colored satin, for 
carriage-wraps, and the “Cleopatra” gauze, which 
is a very large-meshed silk net of a solid fibre, 
which promises to wear well. This is shown 
figured with large velvet spots or else plain, 
and comes in a great variety of colors, including 
white and pink and pale-blue, as well as the 
tints for street-wear. In black, with black 
velvet spots, made up over rose-pink silk, it 
forms an elegant and simple demi-toilette. 

Sleeves are not worn nearly so high on the 
shoulders as heretofore. The present fashion is 
a compromise between the old-fashioned coat- 
sleeve and the recent exaggerated high-puffed 
medieval sleeve. 

A recent innovation for dinner-dresses for 
married ladies is to have the corsage cut square 
in front, and with long sleeves made very full 
from the shoulder to the elbow, and close-fitting 
fro, the elbow to the wrist. The sleeve is cut 


opefj/)pn the inner side of the arm from the 
cur} Bto the top, and lined with satin or with 
watered silk the same shade as the dress itself. 


This curious but picturesque cut of sleeve is 
only appropriate for toilettes composed of very 
heavy materials. 

Another novelty for dinner-dress is a Greek 
costume in white crépe de Chine, minutely and 
accurately reproducing the classic robes of the 
ladies of ancient Greece or Rome. The hair is 
worn like that of an antique statue, being waved 
in front and coiled in a classic knot behind. 
No jewels are to be worn with this dress, except 
a necklace of antique gold coins or of Roman 


FASHIONS. 


cameos, and no ornaments in the hair except 
perLaps three very slender bands in gold or in 
silver or possibly in very minute diamonds, 

Ball-dresses in black or in white tulle embroid- 
ered with straw are amongst the novelties of the 
season. The prettiest pattern is a design in deep 
curves of flowers meeting a band of flowers at 
the hem. Narrow bands of the embroidery are 
used to trim the low-necked and short-sleeved 
corsage. These bands are put on flat, either 
bordering the top of the corsage and the arm. 
holes or else striping it all over. 

Small brooches have come decidedly into 
fashion. They are usually round and ahout | 
the size of a silver quarter-dollar. The most 
popular are in artistic enamel: copies of antique 
or medieval ornaments, and sometimes with 
small diamonds introduced into the device. 

Short oblong pins are shown in artistic com. 
binations of colored gems, such as a square 
yellow diamond, finished at one end with a 
small ruby, and at the other with an emerald 
of the same size, each set between two little 
white diamonds. 

The yellow sapphire is a new introduction for 
rings or brooches. It is of a deep golden hue, 
richer than that of the yellow diamond, while 
it is far more brilliant than a topaz. Set between 
two dark-blue sapphires, it sets off by its color 
and lustre the beauty of its azure sister-gems, 

Lucy H. Hooper, 










































CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fic. 1.—GIRv’s FRocK, OF CHALLIS. The 
skirt has three tucks at the bottom, and is put 
to the round waist with three rows of shirring. 
The full bodice opens over a guipure vest, and 
a guipure ruffle finishes the neck. Full sleeves 
with guipure cuffs. 
Fig, 11.—Boy’s SUIT, OF BROWN VELVETEEN. 
The knickerbockers are full at the knee. The 
blouse has a trimming of braid around thé neck 
and down the right side. Full sleeves with cuffs 
formed by plaiting. Scotch cap of brown cloth, 
Fia. 111.—GIRL’s COSTUME, OF BLUE CAMEL’s- 
Harr. The skirt has a flounce at the bottom; 
it is gathered at the waist and put on under a 
shirred belt of blue silk, fastened down by three 
bands of braid. The full bodice has a ruffle of 
blue silk at the neck. High sleeves with pointed 
cuffs of blue silk. Felt hat, trimmed with feather 
and ribbon. 
Fic. 1v.—NAVY COLLAR FOR A Boy OR A 
SMALL GrRL. It is made of white linen, striped 
at the upper part and back with blue braid. 
The edges are feather-stitched with blue, and 
an anchor is embroidered in each corner. The 
plastron corresponds with the collar. The collar 
may also be made of blue-and-white striped 
linen, with a piece of plain white linen stitched 
on under the lowest blue stripe. 
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THE NEEDLES AND LIGHT-HOUSE, ISLE OF WIGHT. 





